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From  the  Spectator,  April  22. 
THE  FALL  OF  RICHMOND. 

The  topic  of  the  week  has  been  the  atti- 
tude of  the  North.  The  great  democracy 
has  come  well  out  of  its  hour  of  supreme  trial. 
Through  four  long  years  of  defeat,  and  dis- 
couragement, and  feverish  effort,  amidst  the 
execrations  of  its  foes  and  the  forebodings  of 
many  of  its  friends,  the  Republic  has  fought 
on,  opposing  to  the  superior  organization  of 
an  oligarchy  the  strength  which  springs  of 
freedom,  and  meeting  incessant  failure  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  persistence  which  the 
world  mistakes  for  vanity.  And  now  the 
game  is  won,  and  in  its  first  hour  of  triumph, 
with  the  smoke  still  hovering  over  the  field, 
and  the  lists  of  its  dead  not  yet  made  up,  it 
is  singing  psalms  to  God,  promising  peace  to 
all  mankind,  proclaiming  freedom  to  all 
slaves,  and  crying  to  its  rulers  to  issue  com- 
plete and  unpurchased  amnesties.  The 
emotion  may  not  last,  though  we  think  it 
will,  but  the  future  of  a  people  whose  un5 
calculating  emotion  in  the  hour  of  defeat  is 
to  boast  of  their  invincibility,  and  in  the  mo- 
ment of  triumph  to  ask  pardon  for  their  foes, 
must  be  a  grand  one.  Since  the  men  of  the 
barricades  shot  their  comrades  for  plunder- 
ing, democracy  has  given  no  sign  so  full  of 
promise  as  the  conduct  of  the  American 
people  after  the  fall  of  Richmond. 

We  were  able  last  week  to  announce  the 
fall  of  Richmond,  the  greatest  event  of  this 
year,  in  a  second  edition.  The  proximate 
causes  of  the  event  may  be  easily  explain- 
ed. Lee  was  reduced  to  great  straits,  and 
nearly  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  Con- 
federacy. Grant,  well  informed  of  his  oppo- 
nent's case,  moved  his  army  to  the  left,  and 
fastened  on  the  throat  of  the  Confederate 
lines.  Skirmishing  with  his  centre  and  right, 
and  using  his  left  to  strike,  Grant,  Sheridan 
carrying  out  his  plans,  rolled  up  the  Confed- 
erate right  wing.  Then  the  whole  army  fell 
on,  and  by  nightfall  on  the  6th  Lee  was 
routed  and  forced  to  hurry  out  of  Richmond. 
Grant  instantly  moved  his  troops  towards 
Amelia  Court-house  and  Burkesville  Junc- 
tion, and  used  such  diligence  that  his  troops 
were  first  across  the  roads  by  which  Lee 
thought  to  join  Johnston.  Lee,  coming  from 
the  Appomattox,  essayed  a  flank  march, 
but  he  was  caught  in  the  fact  and  crushed, 
six  generals  and  several  thousand  men  being 
taken  prisoners.  Cut  off  from  North  Caro- 
lina, Lee  was  last  heard  from  leading  a  shat- 
tered army  towards  Lynchburg,  a  town  upon 
which  not  only  Grant,  but  Hancock  from 
Winchester  and   Thomas  from   Knoxville, 
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were  marching.  In  short,  by  able  move- 
ments, stern  fighting,  and  a  vigorous  pur- 
suit, Grant  has  virtually  destroyed  the  Con- 
federate army. 

The  tidings  of  these  events  were  of  course 
received  in  New  York  with  an  enthusiasm 
of  joy.  The  dealers  in  Wall  Street  broke 
out  spontaneously  into  the  Old  Hundreth, 
or  rather  the  doxology  to  the  Old  Hundreth, 
and  followed  it  up  —  they,  remember,  being 
Democrats,  not  Republicans  —  with  John 
Brown's  hymn.  People  ran  about  in  the 
street  embracing  and  congratulating  one 
another,  and  speeches  were  made  in  every 
direction  full  of  kindness  towards  the  South. 
At  Washington,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Seward, 
and  Mr.  Stanton  all  addressed  the  crowd. 
Mr.  Stanton  spoke  with  deep  feeling  and 
earnestness,  calling  on  the  people  for  grati- 
tude to  the  Almighty  and  help  for  the  wounded 
and  the  suffering.  Mr.  Seward  gave  a  would- 
be  comic  sketch  of  the  despatches  he  should 
write,  but  took  occasion  to  say  with  empha- 
sis that,  "  if  Great  Britain  would  be  just  to 
the  United  States,  Canada  would  remain  un- 
disturbed "  —  a  declaration  received  by  the 
crowd  with  vehement  approval.  Even  Mr. 
Johnson  was  sane,  trusting  that  the  nation 
would  display  both  dignity  and  clemency. 
Of  course  The  Times  and  Mr.  Renter's  agent 
have  asserted  that  he  advocated  hanging 
Mr.  Davis  "fifty  times  as  high  as  Haman," 
and  of  course  the  statement  is  a  total  per- 
version of  an  unlucky  sentence.  What  Mr. 
Johnson  did  say  was,  that  he  had  once  said 
that  Andrew  Jackson  would  have  prevented 
the  war  by  hanging  the  first  who  proclaimed 
secession,  and  so  would  he  himself.  All  the 
leading  Republican  papers,  including  The 
Tribune  and  The  New  York  Times,  urge 
upon  Mr.  Lincoln  the  rightfulness  of  pro- 
claiming the  widest  amnesty. 

This  last  victory  of  the  North  is  to  the 
South  more  than  a  great  defeat.  It  is 
much  that  after  five  continuous  days  of 
battle  the  last  effective  army  of  the  Con- 
federacy should  have  been  driven  from  its 
lines  in  such  helpless  rout  that  prisoners 
were  taken  by  brigades,  that  the  ground 
for  forty  miles  was  strewn  with  abandoned 
materiel,  that  the  fugitives  had  not  the 
power  to  turn  upon  cavalry  worn  with  the 
fierce  pursuit  of  hours,  that  nine  generals 
are  known  to  have  been  killed  or  captured 
in  the  retreat,  and  that  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  with  the  relics  of  his  command 
should  be  reduced  to  straits  which  make 
his  surrender  possible.  It  is  more  that  the 
Southern  soldiery   should  have  lost  their 
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trust  in  that  prestige  of  invincibility  which 
even  after  Antietam  attached  to  General 
Lee  when  fighting  on  his  own  ground, 
should  feel  that  not  even  his  skill  can 
equalize  the  contending  forces,  should 
know  that  they  have  as  little  to  hope  from 
the  enemy's  blunders  as  from  any  failure 
in  his  resources.  But  nevertheless  great 
as  has  been  the  overthrow,  both  these  loss- 
es —  that  of  the  army  and  that  of  military 
confidence  —  might  be  reparable,  and  that 
of  Richmond  is  not.  Great  efforts  are 
making  in  this  country  by  writers  more 
Southern  than  the  Southerners  to  show 
that  Richmond  is  merely  a  point  in  space, 
that  Lee  advised  its  evacuation  many 
months  ago,  that  its  fall  releases  the  South 
from  a  burden,  and  sets  it  free  for  a  de- 
fence suited  alike  to  its  genius  and  its  cir- 
cumstances. But  so  was  Sebastopol  a  point 
in  space,  a  mere  fort  at  the  extremity  of  a 
vast  empire,  which  when  the  war  was  ended 
had  through  most  of  its  provinces  never 
seen  an  invader.  So  had  the  best  generals 
of  the  Czar  recommended  the  evacuation 
of  Sebastopol.  But  the  advice  was  not 
taken,  and  when  the  fortress  fell,  the  pow- 
er of  Russia  fell  with  it,  for  the  entire 
strength  of  the  Empire  had  been  strained 
for  its  defence,  600,000  men  had  perished 
either  before  its  walls  or  on  their  march 
to  defend  them,  and  when  all  had  failed  the 
blow  fell  as  heavily  on  Archangel  and 
Tobolsk  as  on  "  the  blood-stained  ruins " 
so  many  thousands  of  miles  away.  Rich- 
mond was  the  Sebastopol  of  the  Confeder- 
acy. During  the  four  years'  siege,  army 
after  army,  resource  after  resource,  gen- 
eral after  general  had  been  used  up  in 
defending  that  one  city,  or  in  other  words, 
in  holding  possession  of  the  arena  selected 
by  both  sides  for  the  grand  trial  of  strength. 
In  the  last  months  of  the  campaign  every 
regiment  that  could  be  procured  from  the 
West,  every  conscript  who  could  be  swept 
up  among  the  hills  of  the  middle  region, 
had  been  collected  in  front  of  Richmond  ; 
Mobile  had  been  left  without  defenders, 
and  the  army  in  Tennessee  without  the 
power  of  movement ;  Georgia  had  been 
denuded  not  only  of  soldiers,  but  of  its 
whole  population  from  eighteen  to  forty- 
five,  the  Carolinas  had  been  left  without 
garrisons,  and  Virginia,  the  first  State  of 
the  South,  had  been  so  utterly  exhausted 
that  General  Lee  announced  in  a  public 
order  that  unless  his  troops  were  supplied 
from  other  regions  they  must  starve.  There 
is  not  a  State  in  the  whole  Confederacy 
to  which  the  fall  of  Richmond  and  the 
destruction  of  Lee's  army  do  not   involve 
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the  loss  of  the  flower  of  its  sons  and  an  ap- 
preciable portion  of  all  its  resources  for 
war.  The  "  nation  "  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
affirmed  Mr.  Davis  to  have  "  made  "  had  in 
fact  strained  its  muscles  to  the  task  of 
holding  on  to  its  capital,  and  the  relaxing 
of  its  grasp  shows  that  the  whole  body  has 
been  enfeebled.  Every  blow  now  deliv- 
ered anywhere  will  be  but  a  blow  in  the 
air,  the  despairing  effort  of  a  brave  man 
who  feels  that  from  head  to  foot  his  muscles 
have  given  way.  It  is  the  heart  which  has 
been  paralyzed  by  the  shock,  not  a  finger, 
or  even  a  limb. 

The  "  nation "  has,  as  we  believe,  been 
defeated  in  the  defeat  of  its  last  army, 
and  the  only  subject  for  doubt  is  whether  it 
has  not  been  also  dissolved.  From  first  to 
last  the  strength  of  the  South  has  been 
due  to  its  hard,  coherent  organization.  A 
few  men,  never  thirty  thousand  in  num- 
ber, bound  together  by  their  interests  and 
their  prejudices,  trained  in  the  habit  of 
command,  and  soldiers  on  service  from 
their  boyhood,  have  ruled  with  unques- 
tioned authority  over  a  population  half  of 
whom  were  serfs  by  law,  and  the  other 
half  through  the  poverty  produced  by  com- 
petition with  unpaid  toil.  The  coherent 
substance  proved  at  first  too  hard  for  the 
greater  but  more  fluid  mass  of  the  North  ; 
it  cleft  it  as  a  ship  cleaves  the  current 
which  nevertheless  is  bearing  it  to  destruc- 
tion. Throughout  the  war,  orders  from 
Richmond  have  been  obeyed  with  a  promp- 
titude and  vigour  which  over  and  over 
again  have  given  to  the  little  but  mobile 
power  a  visible  advantage  over  its  huge 
but  more  cumbrous  rival.  But  this  cohe- 
rence depends  entirely  on  organization,  is 
the  result  of  an  artificial  system,  not  of 
inherent  strength,  and  that  system  is  dis- 
solved. When  the  bravest  and  subtlest  in- 
tellect in  the  States,  Mr.  Davis,  fled  from 
Richmond  he  recognized  the  approaching 
destruction,  not  only  of  the  nation  he  is 
said  to  have  made,  but  of  the  organization 
by  which  he  had  hoped  to  make  it.  The 
separate  States  are  little  likely  to  obey  a 
fugitive  President  and  a  wandering  Con- 
gress, and  nothing  but  obedience  strict  as 
that  of  an  army  can  even  protract  the 
contest.  There  is  no  people  to  appeal  to 
in  the  last  resort,  no  possibility  of  an  up- 
rising such  as  renewed  the  struggle  against 
France  in  the  Peninsula,  for  the  people, 
the  artizans  and  the  tillers  of  the  ground, 
are  the  inalienable  friends  of  the  invading 
power.  Men  talk  of  a  guerilla  war,  but 
not  to  mention  that  no  guerilla  war  ever 
yet  in  history  succeeded  unless  aided  by 
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regular  troops,  who  ever  heard  of  a  guerilla 
war  with  the  peasantry  against  the  gue- 
rillas ?  Small  bands  of  armed  men,  moving 
amongst  friends,  warned  of  every  surprise, 
and  wrapped  by  the  sympathy  of  the  peo- 
ple in  a  cloak  of  invisibility,  may  accom- 
plish something,  though  very  little,  against 
a  modern  army,  but  how  if  the  people  do 
not  sympathize,  if  every  labourer  the  gue- 
rillas pass  is  a  spy,  every  workman  who 
glances  at  them  an  irreconcileable  foe, 
every  boatman  and  groom  and  waiter  and 
serving-woman  ready  to  risk  life  to  bear  to 
the  enemy  tidings  of  their  approach  ? 
Guerilla  war  is  difficult  even  to  a  free 
people,  simply  impossible  to  a  people  en- 
compassed by  hostile  slaves.  Slavery  is 
the  Nemesis  of  the  South.  The  great  of- 
fence which  created  the  war,  which  at 
every  stage  has  embarrassed  its  prosecu- 
tion, which  has  paralyzed  military  genius 
and  made  heroism  of  no  account,  which  has 
sapped  an  organization  marvellous  in  its 
completeness  and  frustrated  a  purpose  more 
marvellous  still  in  its  height  of  evil  gran- 
deur, which  has  rendered  even  the  virtues 
useless,  made  patriotism  dangerous,  and 
self-devotion  unwise,  still  clogs  the  feet  of 
the  South.  But  for  slavery  the  war  would 
never  have  commenced ;  but  for  slavery  I 
there  would  have  been  from  the  first  the 
levee  en  masse  which,  when  made  too  late, 
has  failed ;  but  for  slavery  the  North,  as 
Mr.  Lincoln  acknowledges,  could  not  in 
the  third  year  have  refilled  its  worn  battal- 
ions ;  but  for  slavery  the  invaders  would 
never  have  marched  unopposed  straight 
across  hostile  States ;  but  for  slavery  allies 
would  have  been  found  who  could  in  a 
month  have  caused  the  recognition  of  the 
revolt ;  and  but  for  slavery  now  the  strug- 
gle need  not  approach  its  end.  Slavery,  as 
Mr.  Stephens  truly  said,  was  the  corner- 
stone of  the  building,  and  as  it  crumbles 
away  the  edifice  erected  upon  it  is  rocking 
to  its  fall.  As  the  coloured  brigade  entered 
Richmond,  the  advanced  guard  of  a  white 
army,  the  stone  received  the  blow  after 
which  no  human  power  can  reconstruct 
even  a  diamond. 

The  fall  of  Richmond  is,  we  believe,  the 
fall  of  the  Confederacy,  of  the  slave  Empire 
which  was  to  have  ruled  the  Gulf  and  extend- 
ed its  power  to  the  Equator,  and  it  is  not  hard 
to  form  an  opinion  even  as  to  the  immedi- 
ate course  of  events.  As  the  central  pow- 
er dissolves,  the  separate  States  will  resume 
their  right  of  action,  and  will  come  in  one 
by  one.  They  have  no  terms  to  make,  no 
negotiations  to  dawdle  over,  no  treaty  of 
peace  either  to  offer  or   to  implore.     The 
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terms  are  already  known,  and  are  such  as 
involve  neither  humiliation  nor  any  suffer- 
ing beyond  that  which  is  always  involved 
in  the  reparation  of  wrong.  Each  State, 
as  it  satisfies  itself  that  the  struggle  is  over, 
has  only  to  liberate  its  slaves  and  send  its 
representatives  to  Congress,  and  it  is  in- 
stantly free,  free  not  only  to  control  its 
own  internal  affairs,  but  to  take  its  part 
in  those  of  the  nation  against  which  it  has 
just  been  waging  war  d  I'outrance,  free 
even  to  moderate  the  repression  the  gov- 
erning body  might  exercise  upon  its  less 
submissive  allies.  President  Lincoln  has 
already  offered  amnesty  to  all  persons  not 
actually  ringleaders,  the  Confiscation  Act 
will  be  suspended  for  every  State  that  sub- 
mits, and  the  retrospective  oath  of  allegi- 
ance can  be  abolished  by  an  executive  or- 
der. The  North,  it  is  evident,  will  exact 
neither  blood  nor  fines.  In  the  very  height 
of  its  rapture  at  the  tidings  of  victory,  in 
the  very  moment  when  an  excitable  people 
might  have  been  expected  to  pour  out  its 
wrath,  its  leaders  began  to  recommend  still 
wider  amnesties,  and  their  followers  broke 
out  into  hymns  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Al- 
mighty. We  do  not  know  in  the  whole 
range  of  history  an  incident  more  striking 
than  that  recorded  of  Wall  Street,  that 
sudden  uprising  of  the  latent  Puritan  feel- 
ing through  all  the  deposit  with  which 
money-seeking  and  war  have  crusted  it, 
the  money-dealers  in  the  very  temple  of 
Mammon  breaking  out  into  a  spontaneous 
Te  Deum,  pouring  out  the  only  hymn  famil- 
iar to  every  Yankee  child.  The  only 
hymn,  but  not  the  only  song,  for  the  voices 
which  had  just  finished  the  Old  Hundredth 
followed  it  with  the  rude  strain  which,  bet- 
ter than  Whittier's  songs  or  Garrison's 
speeches,  expresses  the  full  fervour  of  abo- 
litionism in  movement.  Praise  to  the  Lord 
and  freedom  to  the  slave,  —  those  were  the 
thoughts  which  came  first  to  the  hearts  and 
lips  of  one  of  the  most  corrupted  sections 
of  the  American  democracy.  Their  ten- 
dency certainly  will  not  be  either  to  blood 
or  plunder ;  rather  their  danger  is  of  a  lenity 
amounting  to  weakness,  of  a  disposition  to 
grant  away  some  of  their  objects  in  the 
gladness  of  reconciliation.  The  dream  of 
their  lives,  the  nation  covering  a  continent 
and  offering  a  refuge  for  every  wrong,  has 
been  so  close  to  their  hearts,  that  they 
seem  ready  to  embrace  the  revolutionists 
who  shattered  it  because  their  defeat  has 
made  its  realization  once  more  possible. 
Their  gladness  is  almost  infantine  in  its 
demonstrativeness,  but  they  have  reason 
for  it.      If  they  have   lost   scores  of  thou- 
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sands  of  their  children  and  burdened  them- 
selves with  European  debt,  expended  four 
years  in  civil  war,  and  imposed  upon  them- 
selves the  curse  of  a  standirg  army,  they 
have  enfranchised  a  race  more  numerous 
than  themselves  when  they  fought  for  their 
own  freedom,  removed  from  their  country 
a  stain  which  outweighed  all  the  effects  of 
her  teaching,  and  taught  the  nations  once 
for  all  the  grand  lesson  that,  be  the  faults 
of  democracy  what  they  will,  at  least  it  is 
not  weak.  Other  things  fell  on  the  4th 
of  April  besides  Richmond,  and  among 
them  the  belief  that  the  few  may  once  more 
hope  to  govern  the  world  in  the  interest  of 
themselves. 

From  the  Examiner,  April  22. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  year  there 
have  been  signs  not  only  of  the  failing  re- 
sources of  the  Southerns,  but  of  what  is 
much  worse  for  such  a  cause,  failing  resolu- 
tion. Patriotism  is  never  restored  by  appeals, 
and  President  Davis's  appeals  did  nothing 
but  disclose  the  nakedness  of  the  land.  It  was 
one  of  those  cries  for  help  which  rather  dis- 
courages help  by  the  suggestion  that  it  can- 
not avail,  the  need  being  too  great.  At 
that  time  it  was  stated  that  the  country  was 
swarming  with  deserters,  whose  return  to 
the  ranks  would  dispense  with  any  conscrip 
tion  and  amply  recruit  the  Confederate  ar- 
mies. Then  came  the  proposal  to  enlist  the 
negroes,  which,  if  good  at  all,  should  have 
been  adopted  at  first,  when  the  Southern 
cause  was  prospering,  and  when  it  would 
not  have  seemed  a  measure  of  the  last  ex- 
tremity, au  pis  aller.  Sherman's  unobstruct- 
ed march  was  the  next  bad  sign,  and  the 
pretence  that  it  was  because  the  men  of  the 
country  were  with  the  Confederate  armies 
that  he  encountered  no  opposition  was  too 
preposterously  absurd  when  the  complaint 
was  so  loud  of  desertion,  and  the  women  were 
invited  to  drive  back  the  laggards  to  the 
ranks  with  their  broomsticks.  Still  the  spirit 
of  the  South,  of  that  part  of  it  which  re- 
mained sound,  and  the  conduct  of  its  general 
were  much  counted  upon  for  the  restoration 
of  its  fortunes,  and  a  partial  success  prepared 
us  to  expects  the  ups  and  downs,  the  see^ 
saw  of  victory  which  has  hitherto  marked 
the  whole  course  of  the  war.  But  so,  it 
seems,  it  is  not  to  be.  The  whole  frame 
work  of  the  Southern  war  has  collapsed,  for 
nothing  less  is  the  effect  of  the  total  over- 
throw of  Lee,  and  the  evacuation  of  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg.  Here,  probably, 
ends  one  phase  of  the  war,  the  first  act  of  a 
terrible  drama,  with  a  catastrophe  yet  to 
come     It  was  always  seen  and  predicted 


(by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  believe,  first)  that 
the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  North  would 
commence  with  their  completest  success  in 
the  field,  when  it  should  have  broken  up  the 
Southern  armies,  and  scattered  its  foes  all 
over  the  land.  What  was  before  an  open 
enemy  will  then  be  reduced  to  a  much  more 
unmanageable  hostile  population.  To  un- 
derstand this  difficulty  let  us  consider  the 
order  of  such  things.  The  first  aim  of  every 
Power  that  has  to  put  down  revolt  is  to 
get  its  enemies  into  masses  which  its  superior 
forces  may  cut  up.  But  the  American  war 
began  where  other  civil  wars  generally  end, 
with  armies  in  the  field,  not  with  a  smoul- 
dering fire  of  disaffection,  and  the  great  dif- 
ficulty is  all  to  come,  of  coping  with  the 
covert  hostility  of  the  people  spread  over  a 
vast  territory.  The  posture  of  things  in 
this  case  is  jvell  described  by  the  French  as 
"  having  the  wolf  by  the  ears,"  with  the 
awkward  difficulty  of  holding,  or  the  instant 
danger  of  letting  go.  The  embarrassment 
exhausts  patience,  and  leads  to  severities 
which  envenom  the  quarrel,  and  there  is  an 
action  and  reaction  of  wrong  and  revenge. 
This  with  a  province  is  bad  enough,  as  we 
have  seen  in  some  woeful  continental  ex- 
amples of  our  time  ;  but  what  will  it  be  with 
a  nation  of  six  millions  brought  up  in  habits 
of  domination,  and  made  to  taste  a  bitter- 
ness worse  than  death  in  subjection  to  a  ha- 
ted race  ?  It  may  never  come  to  this,  we 
may  be  told ;  but  to  this  Northern  success  in 
its  utmost  completeness  would  lead.  Nor 
do  we  think  that  clemency  would  much 
avail,  though  the  trial  of  it  will  be  a  duty,  for 
the  exasperation  of  the  Southerns  is  too 
keen  to  be  blunted  by  acts  of  grace,  which 
will  be  ascribed  to  any  motives  but  those  of 
humanity  and  generosity. 

Some  of  the  sanguine  friends  of  the  Con- 
federates reckon  still'  on  the  room  for  their 
chivalry  in  the  wide  territory  still  open  to 
them.  But  there  is  much  delusion  in  that 
reliance  on  chivalry.  All  wars  of  an  upper 
class  are  marked  with  great  success  at  the 
outset,  but  it  is  a  fire  of  straw,  and  wants 
the  sustaining  substance  of  a  lower  order  of 
people.  The  course  hands,  will  win  in  the 
long  run  against  the  fair  ones,  with  ability 
of  leadership  equivalent,  or  nearly  so,  and 
numbers  on  the  side  of  the  former. 

The  great  quality  of  the  Northerns  _  has 
been  pertinacity.  They  have  shown  little 
skill,  have  committed  many  blunders,  but 
they  have  always  been  ready  to  try  again, 
and  by  the  exhaustion  of  failures  made  their 
way  to  success.  Discouragement  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  in  their  vocabulary.  But 
then  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
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the  cost  of  life  was  not  all  their  own, 
and  that  they  were  making  free  with  Irsh 
and  German  blood.  If  they  had  had  to  fight 
their  battles  at  their  own  cost  wholly,  we 
suspect  there  would  have  been  more  econo- 
my of  life,  and  with  it  more  resort  to  strate- 
gy. But  they  have  spent  freely  their  own 
blood,  and  with  their  means  and  in  their 
way  they  have  so  far  carried  their  point  to 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  beginning  of  their 
greatest  difficulties.  For  what  was  said  of 
Poland  is  as  applicable  to  the  South  — 
"  You  may  swallow  it  up,  but  you  cannot 
digest  it." 

We  are  glad  to  see  clemency  generally 
advised  by  the  leaders  of  opinion  in  the 
North ;  we  are  glad  of  it  for  the  honour  of 
the  people,  though  we  are  not  hopeful  as  to 
the  results  so  far  as  the  pacification  of  the 
Southerns  is  concerned.  For  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  they  have  lost  all  in  this 
struggle,  and  in  their  ruin  they  will  recog- 
nize no  mercy  Their  lives  may  be  spared 
but  their  fortunes  are  gone,  and  it  will  take 
years  to  restore  the  country  to  the  condition, 
unsound  as  it  was,  which  existed  at  the  out- 
break of  hostilities.  "  The  peculiar  institu- 
tion," as  they  called  the  detestable  slavery, 
is  gone,  the  ascendency  of  Southern  states- 
manship gone,  the  cherished  habit  of  domi- 
nation gone,  the  wealth  of  the  land  gone, 
what  remains  ?  What  the  conqueror  con* 
sents  to  spare,  or  dares  not  take. 

From  the  Economist,  22d  April. 
The  fall  of  Richmond  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  events  of  modern  history.  On  the 
one  side  the  great  hopes  of  the  Confeder- 
ates, their  equally  great  efforts,  the  sympathy 
they  have  gained  in  Europe  :  on  the  other 
side,  the  undaunted  courage  of  the  Federals, 
their  refusal  to  admit,  even  to  their  imagina- 
tion, the  possibility  of  real  failure, — their 
accumulating  power,  which  for  many  weeks 
past  has  seemed  to  concentrate  like  a  gath- 
ering cloud  about  the  capital  of  their  ene- 
mies, give  to  the  real  event  the  intense  but 
melancholy  interest  that  belongs  to  the 
catastrophe  of  a  tragedy.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  a  sympathy  with  the  Confeder- 
ates. There  is  an  attraction  in  vanquished 
gallantry  which  appeals  to  the  good  side  of 
human  nature.  But  every  Englishman  at 
least,  will  feel  a  kind  of  personal  sympathy 
with  the  victory  of  the  Federals.  They 
have  won,  as  an  Englishman  would  have 
won,  by  obstinacy.  They  would  not  admit 
the  possibility  of  real  defeat ;  they  did  not 
know  that  they  were  beaten ;  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  they  knew  that  though  they 
seemed  to  be  beaten  they  were  not :  they 
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felt  that  they  had  in  them  latent  elements 
of  conclusive  vigour  which,  in  the  end,  they 
should  bring  out,  though  they  were  awkward 
and  slow  in  so  doing.  We  may  alter,  per- 
haps, to  suit  this  event,  the  terms  which,  in 
one  of  the  greatest  specimens  of  English 
narrative,  the  great  English  historian  de- 
scribes on  a  memorable  occasion  the  conduct 
of  Rome.  "  But  there  are  moments  when 
rashness  is  wisdom,  and  it  may  be  that  this 
was  one  of  them  ;  panic  did  not  for  a  mo- 
ment unnerve  the  iron  courage  of  the 
American  democracy,  and  their  resolute  will 
striving  beyond  its  present  power  created,  as 
is  the  law  of  our  nature,  the  power  which  it 
required." 

But  leaving  history  to  deal  in  a  becoming 
manner  with  the  imaginative  aspect  of  this 
great  event,  let  us  look  at  its  present  aspect 
in  a  business-like  manner.  The  details  of 
it  are  yet  uncertain,  and  any  conclusive 
judgment  on  minute  results  would  be  absurd. 
But,  as  far  as  we  know,  what  does  it  amount 
to,  and  what  will  be  its  result  ? 

It  used  to  be  said  that  Richmond  was  not 
essential  to  the  Confederacy ;  that  it  was  a 
nominal  and  accidental  capital ;  that  it  was 
not  even  the  original  capital ;  that  Virginia 
was  but  an  outside  State  in  a  Confederacy 
with  a  vast  interior ;  that  even  if  this  super- 
ficial outwork  was  lost,  the  war  could  be  in- 
definitely protracted;  that  the  fall  of  this 
exterior  fortification  would  have  scarcely  af- 
fected the  resistance  of  the  provinces,  upon 
which  everything  depended.  And  at  the 
outset  of  the  war  when  these  words  were 
used,  they  were  doubtless  substantially  true. 
Subsequent  events  have  in  many  respects 
confirmed  them,  and  have  in  few  tended  to 
contradict  them. 

But  now  the  case  is  altered.  The  loss  of 
an  outer  fortification  does  not  impair  the  re- 
sisting faculty,  when  it  is  lost  early  in  the 
day  —  when  its  defenders  have  not  spent 
upon  it  the  resources  which  are  needful  to 
defend  the  citadel.  It  still  appears  to  be 
true,  that  if  some  time  since,  when  the  Con- 
federacy had  three  armies  unbroken  —  when 
no  hostile  army  had  penetrated  their  interior 
—  when  their  organization  was  as  yet  intact, 
its  Government  had  retired  from  Richmond, 
the  war  would  not  have  ceased  on  the  evac- 
uation. The  task  of  pursuing  three  armies 
retiring  in  a  vast  and  friendly  country  by 
converging  lines  would  certainly  have  been 
difficult  and  might  not  have  been  successful. 
Loose  bodies  of  insurgents,  if  such  there 
were,  would  then  have  had  large  armies  up- 
on which  to  support  their  accessory  opera- 
tions. But  now  the  Confederacy  have  no 
such  armies.    What  Lee  may  have  saved, 
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what  Johnston  may  still  command,  we  do 
not  know ;  but  we  may  say  without  fear  that 
they  are  incalculably  less  than  the  armies  of 
the  Confederacy  a  year  ago,  that  they  can- 
not maintain  as  compact  bodies  even  a  de- 
fensive and  retiring  conflict  with  the  eager 
armies  of  the  North. 

But  without  organized  armies,  can  the 
Confederates  be  defended  by  loose  insur- 
gents and  guerilla  warfare,  acting  alone  and 
without  support  ?  We  believe  that  history 
affords  no  countenance  to  such  an  idea.  A 
guerilla  warfare  requires  the  aid  either  of 
disciplined  forces  or  of  inaccessible  territory. 
The  history  of  the  Spanish  war  shows  con- 
clusively that  the  guerilla  resistance  of  the 
nation  wonld  have  been  useless  without  the 
regular  resistance  of  the  English  army  un- 
der the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  the  Spaniards 
enabled  him  to  effect  more  with  fewer 
troops  but  they  did  little  themselves.  A 
territory  like  Arabia,  a  mountain  chain  like 
the  Caucasus,  can  be  defended  by  a  few  bodies 
of  men  with  little  discipline  as  well  as  by 
many  more  with  discipline.  Nature  does  so 
much  that  any  sort  of  human  force  is  suffi- 
cient to  complete  it.  But  the  territory  of  the 
Confederacy  though  vast  is  penetrable  :  it  is 
not  a  fortress,  it  is  only  a  battle-field :  it  is  a 
country  in  which  a  martial  population,  aided 
by  effective  armies,  may  well  resist  an  in- 
vading enemy ;  but  it  is  also  a  country  from 
which  even  the  most  martial  population  may 
be  brushed  off  with  ease  by  diffused  and  dis- 
ciplined forces. 

Even  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances a  guerilla  warfare  by  a  nation  of 
slave-owners  must  have  unusual  difficulties. 
The  slaves  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a  native 
peasantry  can  be  relied  on.  It  is  said  that 
Sherman  on  his  march  through  Georgia  al- 
ways had  good  information  regularly  brought 
by  negroes.  We  do  not  vouch  for  this  as  a  fact, 
but  it  illustrates  our  meaning  as  an  example. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  existence  of  a  slave 
class,  which  is  not  a  part  of  the  nation,  which 
requires  to  be  kept  down  by  the  nation, 
should  not  always  be  an  impediment  to  the 
rising  of  the  nation ;  and  especially  so  in 
this  case,  when  the  invading  army  proclaims 
'  liberty  to  those  slaves.  We  cannot  expect 
a  protracted  guerilla  resistance  from  a  nation 
which  has  neither  an  inaccessible  territory, 
nor  a  regular  army,  nor  an  attached  peasant 
population. 

But  if  the  Confederacy  cannot  long  de- 
fend itself,  if  the  civil  war  must  soon  come 
to  an  end,  what  will  be  its  effect  on  us  ? 
The  war  itself  disturbed  us  much  in  its 
origin  and  much  by  its  continuance ;  will  it 
also  disturb  us  much  by  its  cessation  ? 


It  is  undeniable  that  the  fall  of  Richmond, 
such  as  we  have  ascertained  it  to  be,  would 
have  been  of  disastrous  consequences  to  sev- 
eral branches  of  English  commerce  if  it  had 
happened  six  months  ago.  When  cotton 
and  its  substitutes  were  weakly  held  at  ex- 
travagant prices,  the  sudden  occurrence  of 
so  great  a  catastrophe  must  have  caused  of 
itself  many  failures.  So  many  slow  and 
steady  agencies  all  tending  to  produce  a  fall 
of  price  were  then  operating,  that  the  ad- 
dition of  a  single  one  of  a  striking .  nature 
might  have  produced  lamentable  results. 
A  great  panic  in  one  class  of  articles  would 
in  a  sensitive  state  of  the  commercial  world 
have  produced  a  semi-panic  in  other  articles. 
But  now  the  case  is  different.  Prices  have 
greatly  fallen.  Whether  they  may  have 
reached  their  lowest  point  exactly  may  be 
argued,  but  they  have  fallen  so  low  that  no 
great  further  drop  is  possible  or  likely. 
Many  weak  holders  have  been  cleared  away, 
and  the  nominal  price  in  consequence  is  firm- 
er and  more  real  than  the  nominal  price  of 
six  months  since.  The  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces affecting  cotton,  we  explained  in  an 
elaborate  article  last  week.  We  showed  that 
even  on  the  assumption  that  "  the  civil  war 
in  America  must  be  near  its  close,"  there 
was  no  ground  for  thinking  that  cotton  would 
experience  a  further  fall,  but  rather  a  prob- 
ability that  the  present  fall  had  been  too  great 
and  too  sudden  to  be  permanent.  In  fact, 
as  so  often  happens,  the  effect  of  the  defeat 
of  the  South  has  been  discounted  ;  the  result 
of  the  expectation  has  been  as  great,  if  not 
greater,  than  the  result  of  the  event. 

There  is  another  circumstance  of  great 
importance.  The  world  is  getting  "  short  of 
clothes,"  and  especially  of  good  clothes. 
When  the  war  broke  out  great  stores  of  cot- 
ton goods  were  found  to  be  lying  in  ware- 
houses at  Manchester  and  elsewhere,  and 
many  persons  were  eager  to  raise  the  com- 
mon cry  of  over-production ;  they  fancied 
there  was  something  anomalous  and  out  of 
place  in  so  vast  an  accumulation.  But  Mr. 
Cobden,  with  that  real  perception  of  the  facts 
of  commerce  which  characterized  his  mind, 
immediately  said  "  No,  there  is  no  unne- 
cessary accumulation,  except  in  one  or  two 
particular  markets,  as  India  and  China,  and 
in  other  exceptional  cases;  we  have  not 
more  goods  on  hand  than  we  ought  to  have." 
In  reality,  a  very  considerable  accumulation 
of  stored  manufactures  is  an  attendant  con- 
dition, an  inevitable  consequence,  of  the 
present  vast  and  delicate  division  of  labour. 
When  everybody  is  working  for  everybody, 
everybody  is  injured  by  the  mischances  of 
everybody.     An  English  middle  class  con- 
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sumer  is  fed  and  clothed  by  an  immense 
multiplicity  of  laborers ;  their  numbers  are 
considerable,  and  they  are  of  several  kinds. 
If  any  one  important  species  of  these  labor- 
ers is  impeded,  we  risk  the  loss  of  some  ar- 
ticle of  prime  necessity,  But  we  insure 
against  it.  We  keep  a  stock  of  each  dura- 
ble article  so  considerable  that  we  have 
much  to  last  for  a  long  time,  even  if  the 
means  of  producing  it  have  by  some  casualty 
suddenly  stopped.  Some  people  say  the 
world  ought  always  to  have  "  two  years' 
stock  "  of  clothes  on  hand,  and  now  we  have 
nothing  like  it. 

The  effect  of  this  will  be  very  remarkable. 
When  the  American  war  broke  out  we  had 
two  years'  stock  on  hand,  and  we  lived  on 
that  till  other  sources  of  supply  were  opened 
and  made  effectual.  The  existence  of  that 
supply  insured  us  then ;  its  non-existence 
will  insure  us  now.  As  we  return  to  a  usual 
and  normal  state  of  things,  we  shall  tend  to 
recur  to  our  regular  and  habitual  accumu- 
lation. We  have  not  only  now  to  clothe  the 
world  —  we  have  to  clothe  it  and  something 
more.  We  have  to  make  up  our  stock ;  to 
again  create  the  guarantee  fund,  which  shall 
insure  us  against  any  new  calamities  — 
against  some  deprivation  of  supply  as  sudden 
and  as  unlikely  as  an  American  civil  war 
would  have  seemed  five  years  ago.  At  that 
time  any  one  who  had  prophesied  the  actual 
history  of  those  five  years  would  have  been 
deemed  a  lunatic :  our  stored  resources 
saved  us  then,  and  we  must  store  them  up 
again  now  to  use  them  in  like  manner. 

And  this  additional  demand  will  gradually 
carry  off  an  additional  supply  —  especially 
if,  as  is  likely,  the  clothes  made  with 
cheap  material  be  better  than  the  clothes 
made  with  dear  material.  There  will  be  a 
capital  demand  for  cotton  and  other  goods, 
if  once  it  is  understood  that  the  end  is  at- 
tained, that  the  bottom  is  reached,  that  the 
trader  nearest  the  consumer  —  the  small 
shopkeeper — had  better  supply  himself  at 
once.  The  small  shops  of  the  world  are 
now  only  half  supplied ;  if  they  at  once  take 
to  supplying  themselves,  the  demand  will  be 
great. 

As  far,  therefore,  as  the  producing  power 
of  America  is  concerned,  we  do  not  think 
its  revival,  even  if  it  should  occur  very  rap- 
idly, would  derange  our  market,  or  affect  us 
except  beneficially.  Nor,  as  far  as  its  con- 
suming power  is  concerned,  can  we  expect 
much  from  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Some 
sanguine  persons  fancy  that  we  shall  at  once 
have  a  vast  trade  with  the  United  States 
the  moment  they  are  reunited  —  the  moment 
the  war  stops.     But  there  is  no  ground  for 
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so  thinking  either  as  respects  the  South  or 
the  North.  Some  additional  trade  with  both, 
of  course,  there  will  be,  but  not  enough  to 
affect  Lombard  street  —  to  alter  the  demand 
for  the  capital  of  England.  First,  as  to  the 
North,  its  tariff  cripples  to  an  incredible  ex- 
tent all  commerce  with  it.  It  has  been 
spending  largely  and  recklessly.  It  has  been 
borrowing  largely  and  recklessly.  It  has 
been  misusing  its  currency.  The  repentance 
after  these  errors  will  be  a  time  of  strait  and 
difficulty  and  though  under  good  manage- 
ment its  splendid  national  resources  are 
quite  sufficient  to  cope  with  this  difficulty, 
yet  the  difficulty  is  real  and  considerable. 
The  additional  immediate  trade  which 
we  shall  have  with  the  North  will  not 
be  of  the  first  magnitude  —  will  not  affect 
the  money  market. 

Nor  will  the  trade  with  the  South.  The 
South  is  disorganized,  and  must  long  be  dis- 
organized. What  the  fate  of  its  peculiar 
civilization  may  be  we  cannot  yet  say,  for 
there  are  no  data,  and  any  conclusion  is  only 
"  one  guess  among  many,"  one  notion  a  little 
better  perhaps  than  others,  but  without  any 
solid  ground  of  evidence.  But  so  much  is 
evident,  that  great  changes  are  in  store  for 
the  South, — that  it  must  pass  through  a 
social  revolution,  —  that  during  the  revolu- 
tion it  will  not  buy  as  it  used  to  buy,  —  that 
after  the  revolution  tastes  will  have  changed, 
and  it  will  not  buy  what  it  used  to.buy. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  conclusion  is, 
that  though  the  catastrophe  of  the  American 
war  seems  likely  to  happen  more  suddenly 
and  more  strikingly  than  could  have  been 
expected,  yet  its  principal  effect  will  have 
been  already  anticipated,  and  it  will  have 
less  influence  on  prices  and  transactions 
than  many  events  of  less  considerable  mag- 
nitude. 

From  the  Manchester  Examiner,  April  19. 
Let  us  listen  first  to  Mr.  Stanton,  the 
Secretary  of  War.  He  belongs  to  the 
"  thorough  "  school  of  politicians,  a  Republi- 
can and  an  Abolitionist  to  the  backbone. 
His  speech  was  a  very  religious  speech,  but 
that  perhaps  is  not  so  much  to  our  purpose, 
though  it  is  fair  to  remark  that  it  was  utterly 
devoid  of  the  extravagance  which  savours 
of  insincerity.  Nothing  is  more  surprising 
than  the  "  eminent  piety  "  which  has  distin- 
guished the  leaders  on  both  sides.  General 
Lee's  proclamations  are  often  devout.  Presi- 
dent Davis  sometimes  discourses  in  his  proc- 
lamations like  a  deacon  at  a  prayer-meet- 
ing ;  while  poor  Stonewall  Jackson  reached 
the  status  of  a  saint.  President  Lincoln's 
inaugural  was  saturated  with  religious  senti- 
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ment,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  old 
Puritans.  As  he  pathetically  remarked, 
both  North  and  South  read  the  same  Bible 
and  appeal  to  the  same  God.  Hence  there 
was  nothing  novel  in  the  religious  strain  of 
Mr.  Stanton's  speech,  but  that  which  we 
have  to  remark  in  it  is  its  subdued  and 
moral  tone,  and,  above  all,  its  recognition  of 
"  duty  "  as  the  guide  and  goal  of  the  nation. 

"  Let  us,"  says  Mr.  Stanton,  "  humbly 
offer  our  thanks  to  Divine  Providence  for 
his  care  over  us,  and  beseech  him  to  guide 
and  govern  us  in  our  duties  hereafter,  as 
He  has  carried  us  forward  to  victory,  to 
teach  us  how  to  be  humble  in  the  midst  of 
triumph,  how  to  be  just  in  the  hour  of  vic- 
tory, and  to  help  us  to  secure  the  founda- 
tions of  this  Republic,  soaked  as  they  have 
been  in  blood,  so  that  it  shall  live  for  ever 
and  ever."  The  Secretary  of  War  shows 
no  desire  to  magnify  his  office.  It  has  been 
his  business  to  forge  the  thunderbolts,  but 
he  is  only  too  glad  to  be  able  to  relinquish 
the  painful  task.  Not  a  word  of  anger  es- 
capes his  lips,  not  a  single  threat  of  retribu- 
tion to  the  South,  nor  a  syllable  of  retort  or 
menace  to  foreign  Powers.  He  does,  indeed, 
refer  to  foreign  countries  ;  but  it  is  to  recog- 
nize the  friendship  they  have  shown  for  the 
Federal  cause.  "  Let  us  not  forget  the 
labouring  millions  in  other  lands,  who  have 
given  us  their  sympathies,  their  aid,  and 
their  prayers ;  and  let  us  bid  them  rejoice 
with  us  in  our  great  triumph.  Then,  having 
done  this,  let  us  trust  the  future  to  Him 
who  will  guide  us  according  to  His  own 
good  will." 

The  first  flush  of  victory  was  a  critical 
moment  for  Mr.  Seward.  He  is  regarded 
by  many  as  the  very  soul  of  mischief —  the 
secret  abettor  and  instigator  of  all  that  is 
sinister  and  menacing  in  the  diplomacy  of 
the  United  States.  Those  who  like  him 
least  believe  that  the  peaceful  professions  of 
the  last  four  years  were  merely  a  sacrifice 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  and  that  it 
is  his  fixed  determination  to  avenge  the 
slights  and  insults  which  have  been  offered 
to  his  country  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
by  picking  a  quarrel  on  the  first  opportuni- 
ty. In  the  dark  days  of  the  Union,  under 
the  irritation  produced  by  successive  defeats, 
Mr.  Seward  said  many  foolish  things.  Per- 
haps, on  the  whole,  the  wonder  is  that  he 
kept  his  temper  so  well ;  but,  nevertheless, 
some  of  his  expressions  have  been  treasured 
up  as  the  auguries  of  coming  trouble.  Well, 
what  has  Mr.  Seward  to  say  now  that  Rich- 
mond is  fallen,  and  he  can  see  to  the  end  of 
the  "  rebellion  "  ?  He  is  moderate,  amiable, 
even  facetious.     He  evinces  no  passion,  no 


remembered  grudges,  no  desire  to  retaliate 
or  threaten.  At  the  same  time  his  mind  is 
full  of  foreign  affairs.  He  is  about  writing 
his  foreign  despatches  to  the  Emperor  of 
China,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  "  Lord  John  Russell,"  and 
the  rest  of  them.  What  shall  he  say  to 
them?  The  Times'  correspondent  sees  a 
"  slap  "  at  England  in  Mr.  Seward's  banter 
about  the  Emperor  of  China.  The  corre- 
spondent was  soured  by  the  fall  of  Rich- 
mond, or  he  would  not  have  seen  a  "  slap  " 
in  a  jeu  d'esprit.  When  Mr.  Seward  de- 
manded what  he  should  say  to  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  somebody  cried  out,  "  To  go 
out  of  Mexico."  Here  was  a  tempting 
challenge,  but  Mr.  Seward  declined  the 
bait.  All  he  proposed  to  tell  Louis  Napo- 
leon was,  that  he  might  go  to  Richmond  and 
get  his  tobacco,  if  the  "rebels"  had  not 
smoked  it  all  up.  This  was  a  joke,  but  it 
was  civil.  "  As  for  Earl  Russell,"  says  Mr. 
Seward,  "  I  need  not  tell  him  that  this  is  a 
war  for  freedom  and  national  independence, 
and  the  rights  of  human  nature,  and  not 
a  war  for  empire,  and  that  if  Great  Britain 
will  only  be  just  to  the  United  States, 
Canada  will  be  undisturbed  by  us  so  long  as 
she  prefers  the  authority  of  the  noble  Queen 
to  voluntary  incorporation  with  the  United 
States."  The  Times'  correspondent  professes 
to  give  the  characteristic  passages  of  Mr.  Se- 
ward's speech,  but  he  stops  short  of  the  very 
significant  sentence  with  which  it  concludes. 
"  Finally,  if  the  American  people  approve, 
I  will  say  that  our  motto  in  peace  shall  be 
the  same  as  our  text  has  been  while  in  war. 
Every  nation  is  entitled  to  regulate  its  own 
domestic  affairs  in  its  own  way,  and  all  are 
bound  to  conduct  themselves  so  as  to  pro- 
mote peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  all 
mankind." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  couple  of  black  sheep, 
Vice-President  Johnson  and  Major-General 
Butler,  who  addressed  a  large  audience 
later  in  the  day  from  the  steps  of  Willard's 
Hotel.  We  are  compelled  for  the  third  time 
to  refer  to  the  Times'  correspondent,  who 
has  most  shamefully  misrepresented  what 
Mr.  Johnson  said.  At  the  close  of  his  let- 
ter, he  affects  to  sum  up,  in  a  mock  judicial 
style,  all  the  evidence  he  has  been  able  to 
discover  which  can  throw  light  upon  the 
present  temper  of  the  people,  and  professes 
himself  "  compelled  to  say  that,  to  the  best 
of  my  judgment,  the  prevalent  feeling  is 
not  one  of  thankfulness  at  the  prospect  of 
peace,  but  of  exultation  at  the  strength  the 
North  has  exhibited."  Hereupon,  sundry 
illustrations  of  this  unseemly  temper  are 
given,  and  among  them  the  following :  "  The 
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Vice-President,  who  has  recovered  the  pow- 
er of  speech,  if  not  of  reasoning,  talks  of 
hanging  the  Southern  President  'twenty 
times  as  high  as  Hainan,'  and  of  condignly 
punishing  all  other  traitors  both  great  and 
small."  Of  course  we  infer  that  poor  John- 
son is  a  bloodthirsty  fellow,  and  that  his 
character  is  all  of  a  piece.  It  will  be  ob- 
served how  adroitly  the  hanging  business  is 
introduced  as  something  "  talked  of."  Well, 
the  statement  is  literally  true,  but  the  im- 
pression conveyed  is  wholly  false.  What 
Mr.  Johnson  said  was  that  "  when  the 
Southern  States  were  talking  treason,"  that 
is  five  years  ago,  "  he  told  them  to  their 
faces  in  the  Senate  Chamber  that  if  he  were 
President  Buchanan  he  would  arrest  the 
whole  of  them,  and,  obtaining  a  verdict,  he 
would,  as  General  Jackson  would  have  done, 
hang  them  as  high  as  Haman  for  treason." 
For  some  reason  or  other,  the  writer  makes 
no  reference  to  General  Butler's  speech, 
though  the  general  is,  above  all  others,  a 
representative  man.  The  truth  is  it  was 
impossible  to  quote  his  speech  at  all  without 
completely  disproving  the  accuracy  of  the 
impression  which  the  writer  was  anxious  to 
convey  to  English  readers.  General  Butler 
is  a  man  of  sternest  mould,  and  of  a  type  of 
character  which  occasionally  borders  on 
truculency.  Certain  it  is  that  from  his  lips 
we  might  expect  to  hear  the  very  worst 
that  the  American  people  contemplate  in 
the  way  of  vengeance.  Well,  how  does  he 
propose  to  treat  the  South  ?  What  is  the 
punishment  which  he  would  mete  out  to  the 
leaders  of  secession  ?  General  Butler  says, 
"  In  the  hour  of  triumph  let  us  remember 
that  the  deluded  masses  of  the  South  are, 
and  must  be,  a  portion  of  our  countrymen 
and  ourselves.  But  let  us  also  pledge  our- 
selves that  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  who 
have  cost  the  country  all  this  blood  and 
treasure,  shall  never  hereafter  have  any 
political  privileges,  or  power  again  to  tear 
down  the  glorious  flag  which  waves  over  us ; " 
that  is,  General  Butler  would  simply  dis- 
franchise Jefferson  Davis  and  his  colleagues, 
and  disqualify  them  for  holding  any  office  in 
the  state,  a  penalty  no  worse  than  we  used 
to  impose  upon  people  convicted  of  bribery  ! 
So  much  for  the.  bloodthirstiness  of  the 
North  in  the  hour  of  victory  ;  so  much  for 
the  arrogance  and  ambition,  the  high-hand- 
ed pretensions  and  sinister  threats  which 
were  to  burst  into  full  flower  the  moment 
Mr.  Seward  saw  the  Confederacy  at  its  last 
gasp.  Mr.  Seward  and  the  whole  North 
believe  they  see  this  to-day,  and  the  result 
is  a  higher  degree  of  moderation  and  hu- 
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manity  towards  the  South,  as  well  as  of 
self-restraint  and  friendship  towards  for- 
eign powers,  than  has  ever  been  displayed 
since  the  war  began. 

From  the  Index. 
Overmatched  as  the  Confederacy  is  in 
numbers  and  resources,  it  is  only  by  mobili- 
zing its  armies,  and  giving  them,  so  to  speak, 
ubiquity,  that  it  can  hope  in  some  degree  to 
equalize  the  contest ;  and  in  the  happy  com- 
bination of  audacity  and  prudence,  which 
this  mode  of  warfare  requires,  General  Lee 
has  proved  himself  to  have  no  living  supe- 
rior. He  has  a  military  chest  of  about  $3,000,- 
000  in  gold,  furnished  by  the  Richmond 
banks,  and  with  this  he  can  assuredly  do  in  a 
loyal  country  what  even  an  enemy  boasts  of 
having  done,  and,  at  all  events,  the  subsis- 
tence of  his  army  must  be  less  difficult  than  in 
a  beleagured  city.  Nor  need  we  have  any  un- 
easiness about  his  arsenals  and  stores.  The 
Confederate  armies  are  at  present  better 
equipped  than  during  the  first  three  years  of 
the  war,  and,  with  the  exception  of  heavy  ar- 
tillery, which  is  now  no  longer  needed,  have 
always  looked  to  the  enemy's  well-provided 
trains  as  their  chief  source  of  supplies. 

When  the  curtain  again  rises  it  will  be  upon 
that  second  stage  of  the  war  which  we  have  of 
late  constantly  foreshadowed  in  these  col- 
umns —  a  stage  upon  which  we  look  hope- 
fully because  it  gives  the  Confederates,  for  the 
first  time,  the  full  benefit  of  their  vast  terri- 
tory, scattered  population,  and  fertile  soil, 
all  of  which  have  heretofore  served  the  ene- 
my more  than  themselves ;  and  it  inaugu- 
rates tactics  of  all  others  best  adapted  to 
their  genius  and  least  to  that  of  their  adver- 
sary. A  loss  of  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  Eu- 
rope there  unquestionably  is  in  entering  on 
this  second  stage  of  the  war,  but  that  pres- 
tige has  proved  barren,  and  has  already 
been  too  dearly  bought.  Heretofore  the  war 
has  been  conducted  as  between  two  great  ri- 
val Powers,  appealing  on  equal  terms  to  the 
arbitration  of  arms  in  some  quarrel  for  a 
frontier  or  a  right ;  but  now,  after  an  expe- 
rience so  anomalous  that  no  human  foresight 
could  have  anticipated  it,  it  is  more  than 
questionable  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
wiser  if  this  second  stage  had  been  made  the 
first ;  if  the  formation  of  a  permanent  Con- 
stitution, and  the  cumbersome  machinery  of 
a  firmly-seated  Government  had  been  post- 
poned until  the  return  of  peace,  and  if  the 
war  had  been  waged  more  in  accordance 
with  the  necessities  of  the  country  than  with 
the  formalities  of  a  rank  among  nations  which 
has  not  been  recognized. 
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From  the  Saturday  Review,  22d  April. 
The  Northern  Americans  naturally  rejoice 
in  the  success  which  has  been  so  anxiously 
desired,  and  so  long  delayed.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  passionate  partisans,  foreigners 
will  view  with  a  certain  regret  the  failure  of 
an  heroic  resistance.  It  had  for  some  time 
seemed  impossible  that  Richmond  could  be 
any  longer  defended,  but,  as  long  as  a  pru- 
dent and  skillful  commander  thought  fit  to 
maintain  his  position,  it  was  proper  to  assume 
that  he  had  sufficent  reason  for  rejecting  or 
postponing  the  project  of  a  retreat.  The 
importance  of  the  Federal  victory  is  meas- 
ured by  the  efforts  which  were  used  to  avert 
the  inevitable  result.  The  evacuation  of 
Richmond  probably  became  necessary  after 
the  failure  of  General  Lee's  attack  on  the 
enemy's  communications  with  City  Point. 
Having  assured  himself  of  the  safety  of  his 
own  lines,  General  Grant  concentrated  an 
overwhelming  force  on  the  South  bank  of 
the  river,  and  in  the  last  days  of  March  he 
commenced  the  forward  movement  which 
has  ended  in  a  decisive  triumph.  It  is  not 
known  how  far  Lee  had  been  compelled  to 
weaken  his  force  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
Johnston  to  check  Sherman's  advance. 
In  all  probability,  the  Confederate  army 
was  greatly  outnumbered,  but  in  the  first 
day's  battle  it  obtained  considerable  advan- 
tages. On  the  1st  of  April,  Sheridan 
finally  turned  Lee's  left  wing,  and,  by  oc- 
cupying the  Southside  railway,  he  rendered 
the  further  defence  of  Petersburg  impossible. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  night  the  place 
was  evacuated,  and  on  the  following  day 
General  Weitzel,  commanding  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  found  that  Richmond  itself 
was  no  longer  defended.  After  suffering 
great  losses  in  the  battle  and  in  the  retreat, 
General  Lee  appears  to  be  on  his  way  to 
Lynchburg  with  that  portion  of  his  army 
which  is  still  able  and  willing  to  sustain  a 
failing  cause.  As  no  other  mode  of  escape 
is  likely  to  have  presented  itself,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson Davis  and  his  Ministers  probably 
accompany  the  retreat  of  the  defeated  army. 
The  lofty  courage  which  has  redeemed  many 
political  and  military  mistakes  will  not  be 
shaken  by  the  frantic  threats  of  the  under- 
bred drunkard  whom  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  thought  fit  to  elevate 
to  the  second  office  in  their  Republic.  Mr. 
Andrew  Johnson,  whom  an  accident  may 
at  any  moment  invest  with  the  authority  of 
President,  ac  wording  to  one  report,  celebrat- 
ed the  conquest  of  Richmond  by  assuring  a 
bawling  rabble  that,  if  Jefferson  Davis 
could  be  caught  he  ought  to  be  hanged 
twenty  times  as  high  as  Haman.    In  the 
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particular  instance  his  language  may  per- 
haps have  been  misrepresented,  but  it  is  con- 
sistent with  his  character  and  habits  of 
speech.  Political  theorists  may  well  differ 
as  to  the  merits  of  democratic  institutious 
which  favour  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
great  enterprises,  but  at  the  same  time  raise 
the  lowest  and  most  worthless  adventurers 
through  notoriety  into  power.  The  great 
material  strength  and  the  intoxicating  milita- 
ry success  of  a  community  which  seems, 
through  its  press  and  by  its  elections,  to  dis- 
claim all  moral  responsibility,  are  encourag- 
ing objects  of  contemplation.  Mr.  Seward 
has  characteristically  improved  the  occasion 
by  announcing  that,  on  certain  unexpressed 
conditions,  his  Government  will  not  perpe- 
trate the  profligate  outrage  of  invading  Can- 
ada. It  would,  indeed,  have  been  surprising 
if  the  occupation  of  Richmond  had  not  been 
followed  by  fresh  insults  to  England. 

If  the  Confederate  capital  has  fallen  at 
last,  it  may  boast  that,  in  the  whole  history 
of  war,  no  city  has  been  purchased  by  a 
conqueror  at  so  heavy  a  price.  Napoleon 
took  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Moscow  each  in  a 
single  campaign,  and  when  the  scale  of  for- 
tune was  turned,  the  Allies  entered  Paris  in 
two  successive  years.  Sebastopol  resisted 
the  English  and  French  armies  for  thirteen 
or  fourteen  months,  and  four  or  five  battles 
were  fought  in  the  hope  of  raising  the  siege. 
For  nearly  four  years  Richmond  has  been 
the  main  object  of  the  Federal  attacks,  and 
probably  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  men 
have  at  different  times  been  employed  in 
attempting  its  conquest.  After  Bull  Run 
had  taught  the  Federal  Government  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  existing  military  organiza- 
sion,  M'Clellan  commanded  more  than 
200,000  men  on  the  Potomac ;  and  he  land- 
ed more  than  half  the  number  in  the  Vir- 
ginian peninsula,  while  his  lieutenant  and 
colleagues  defended  the  approaches  of  Wash- 
ington. The  Federal  losses  in  the  disastrous 
campaign  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  in  the 
subsequent  defeats  of  Pope,  were  variously 
estimated  from  50,000  to  100,000  men.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year,  Burnside  sacri- 
ficed 15,000  or  20,000  men  in  his  wild  attack 
on  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1863  Lee  defeated  Hooker  with 
probably  equal  loss  at  Chancellorsville.  The 
costly  Federal  victory  of  Gettysburg  was 
included  in  the  same  campaign,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  early  summer  of  1864  that  Grant 
commenced  his  final  advance  upon  Rich- 
mond. The  casualties  of  his  army  during 
the  march  through  Virginia  were  regarded 
as  extraordinary,  even  in  the  present  war  ; 
and  the  battles  of  the  last  twelve  months,  in 
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the  Shenandoah  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Petersburg,  have  added  largely  to  the 
record  of  bloodshed.  The  closing  victory 
was  cheaply  purchased  by  the  expenditure 
of  7,000  men,  in  addition  to  2,000  who  were 
lost  a  few  days  before  in  repelling  Lee's 
attack.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  ser- 
vices of  other  Confederate  States,  the  obsti- 
nate resolution  of  holding  Richmond  was 
principally  dictated  by  Virginian  patriotism 
and  pride.  The  people  of  that  State  must 
have  borne  the  principal  pressure  of  the  war, 
and  they  have  contributed  more  than  their 
share  to  the  replenishment  of  the  army. 
The  gallantry  of  Virginia  is  the  more  re- 
markable as  the  State  was  no  party  to  the 
original  secession,  having  only  chosen  its 
side  when  Mr.  Lincoln  declared  war,  after 
the  capture  of  Fort  Sumter.  General  Lee 
himself  took  the  command  of  the  Confeder- 
ate army  only  under  a  sense  of  duty  to  his 
State,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
will  approve  the  prosecution  of  the  struggle 
when  he  has  no  longer  the  privilege  of  fight- 
ing for  the  freedom  of  his  native  soil.  What- 
ever may  be  his  decision,  it  will  be  dictated 
by  the  unsullied  honour  of  a  gentleman  and 
soldier.  His  character  will  not  fail  to  be 
respected  by  the  hostile  commanders  who 
have  at  last  fairly  profited  by  their  superior 
resources.  Grant  and  Sherman  will  de- 
spise the  cowardly  invectives  which  may 
find  suitable  organs  in  the  Johnsons  and 
Brownlows  whom  universal  suffrage  de- 
lights to  h  o  n  o  ur .  Whe  n  the  New-  York  Times 
devoted  a  column  several  months  ago  to  the 
statement  that  General  Lee  was  a  liar  as 
well  as  a  traitor,  the  taste  even  of  the  Re- 
publican party  prevented  the  imitation  or 
the  repetition  of  the  libel. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  the  war 
will  be  continued,  but  it  seems  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  the  Confederates  should  for  the 
present  meet  their  adversaries  in  a  regular 
campaign.  As  Johnston  was  undoubtedly 
aware  of  the  probable  evacuation  of  Rich- 
mond, he  must  have  formed  some  plan  for  ef- 
fecting a  junction  with  Lee  in  Tennessee, 
or  in  Western  Virginia.  On  the  other  hand, 
Sherman  has  lately  returned  to  his  army 
after  concerting  measures  with  Grant,  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  his  share  in  the  com- 
bined operations  would  consist  in  a  vigorous 
attack  on  his  immediate  opponent.  The  Fed- 
eral army  had  enjoyed  an  interval  of  rest  at 
Goldsborough,  and  the  junction  with  Scho- 
field  must  have  more  than  supplied  any 
losses  which  may  have  occurred  during  the 
march  from  Savanah.  At  Goldsborough 
Sherman  was  in  communication  with  the 
coast,  and  he  may  perhaps  have  received 
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additional  reinforcements.  As  the  greater 
part  of  Grant's  army  will  henceforth  be 
available  in  any  quarter  where  its  services 
may  be  required,  it  would  seem  that  John- 
ston's only  chance  of  safety  lies  in  a  rapid 
retreat. 

If  the  Confederacy  had  been  as  homoge- 
neous as  a  European  mpnarchy,  it  would 
probably  have  been  prudent,  from  the  early 
part  of  the  war,  to  have  profited  by  the  re- 
mote distances  of  the  interior  to  pursue  an 
exclusively  defensive  strategy.  The  armies 
which  have  been  crippled  or  destroyed  in 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi  might,  if  they 
were  still  in  existence,  render  Lee  once 
more  a  match  for  the  conquerors  of  Rich- 
mond. The  Confederate  Government,  how- 
ever, could* not  afford  voluntarily  to  abandon 
any  portion  of  its  territory,  and  the  pro- 
longed defence  of  Richmond  almost  justifies 
a  policy  which  might  otherwise  have  seemed 
hazardous.  The  interior  of  the  country  to 
the  east  of  the  River  Mississippi  has  now 
been  traversed  in  every  direction  by  North- 
ern armies,  and  nearly  all  the  more  impor- 
tant towns  have  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  _  invader.  Texas,  indeed,  is  for  the 
present  independent,  and  it  would  hold  ten 
times  the  whole  Confederate  population ; 
but  in  modern  times  nations  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  migrating  like  old  German  or  Scan- 
dinavian tribes.  The  terms  of  submission 
would  be  easy,  except  to  those  whose  prop- 
erty consists  in  shares,  and  to  the  earnest  and 
unconquerable  patriots  who,  even  among  the 
noblest  races,  necessarily  form  a  minority. 
Wherever  Federal  occupation  extends,  the 
dregs  and  the  scum  of  the  people  will  welcome 
the  conquerors,  and  unsuspected  love  of  the 
Union  will  be  discovered  as  soon  as  it  is 
found  to  be  identical  with  impunity  and 
ease.  It  will  be  necessary,  for  the  present,  to 
tolerate  the  supremacy  of  the  Republican 
faith ;  but  even  in  Tennessee  the  majority 
will  probably  hereafter  be  able  to  displace 
its  oppressors.  On  the  whole,  the  chances 
are  in  favour  of  an  early  restoration  of  peace. 
Traders  in  all  parts  of  the  world  will  anx- 
iously watch  the  prospects  of  cotton  culti- 
vation, and  philanthropists  of  different  sects 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  the 
effects  of  universal  emancipation  on  the  ne- 
groes. The  process  in  which  foreigners  are 
most  immediately  interested  will  be  the 
more  or  less  complete  absorption  of  the  dis- 
banded soldiery  in  the  pursuits  of  industry. 
If  American  writers  and  orators  are  to  be 
believed,  the  first  result  of  peace  will  be 
some  external  war,  voluntary  undertaken 
for  purposes  of  revenge  or  ambition.  It  is 
fortunately  permissible  to  doubt  both    the 
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sincerity  and  the  foresight  of  those  who 
make  it  their  business  to  gratify  popular 
vanity.  High  wages  and  large  profits  will 
compete  effectually  with  the  love  of  military 
glory,  especially  as  the  national  appetite 
for  boasting  is  provided  with  abundant  sus- 
tenance to  last  through  the  present  genera- 
tion. If  there  are  any  honest  statesmen  in 
the  United  States,  they  will  be  concerned  to 
prove  that  the  triumph  of  the  Federal  arms 
is  not  an  unmixed  misfortune  to  mankind. 

From  the  Press,  22d  April. 
The  tidings  from  the  Confederate  States 
are  fraught  with  disaster.  Richmond,  hence- 
forth proudly  to  be  ranked  among  the  cities 
famous  in  all  time  for  the  heroism  of  its 
men  and  the  brave  endurance  of  Its  women, 
has  at  last,  at  the  expiration  of  four  long 
years,  succumbed  to  the  more  numerous 
hosts  of  its  assailants.  The  combined  at- 
tack of  three  armies,  with  intercommunica- 
tions established  with  each  other,  each 
probably  equalling  if  not  exceeding  in 
number  the  foes  opposed  to  it,  has  event- 
ually triumphed,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Southern  States  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Northern  soldiery.  The  event  has  taken 
no  one  by  surprise.  It  ensued  rather  as 
the  result  of  the  pre-conceived  policy  of 
Gen.  Lee,  than  as  a  measure  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  onslaught  of  General  Grant 
and  his  associates.  The  immediate  conse- 
quences of  this  abandonment  of  the  South- 
ern capital  cannot  yet  be  foreseen.  If  the 
prevalent  rumours  of  the  renewed  defeat 
of  the  retreating  armies  prove  to  be  well 
founded,  the  evacuation  of  Richmond  may 
be  the  precursor  of  accumulated  sufferings 
to  the  forces  of  the  South.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  General  Lee  succeed  in  ob- 
taining shelter  in  the  mountain  fastnesses 
of  the  interior,  he  may  yet  maintain  an 
effectual  resistance  and  prolong  the  strug- 
gle with  his  opponents.  He  possesses  a 
master  mind,  and  may  devise  means  for  the 
continuance  of  the  struggle  which  may 
tend  much  to  diminish  the  present  exulta- 
tion of  the  victors.  His  prospects  may  be 
gloomy  and  disheartening,  yet  the  accounts 
transmitted  from  hostile  sources  of  infor- 
mation may  be  found  to  exceed*  the  reality. 

Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty  shad- 
ows, 
Which  show  like  grief  itself,  but  are  not  so. 

The  voices  of  the  North,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, have  thundered  out  one  prolonged 
and  exultant  chorus  of  Io  Triumphe  1  With 
their  paeans  of  rejoicing  at  their  long-de- 
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layed  victory  threats  of  vengeance  upon 
England  have  already  mingled.  Their 
Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Seward,  in  ad- 
dressing the  crowd  at  Washington,  must 
pander  to  the  passions  of  his  auditors,  and 
indulge  in  a  clap-trap  stroke  for  popularity 
at  the  expense  of  England.  By  praising 
other  potentates  for  a  course  of  policy  op- 
posite to  that  pursued  by  our  own  Govern- 
ment, he  can,  under  the  flimsiest  of  all 
disguises,  deal  a  back-handed  blow  against 
ourselves.  Warming  as  he  proceeds,  he 
concludes  his  address  by  telling  Earl  Rus- 
sell, in  language  half  of  menace  and  half 
of  unmeaning  rhodomontade,  "  that  this 
is  a  war  for  freedom,  for  the  rights  of  man 
and  for  union,  not  a  war  for  empire,  and 
therefore  if  he  is  only  just  and  right  in  his 
treatment  towards  the  United  States,  Cana- 
da is  safe  as  long  as  she  prefers  the 
Queen  of  England  for  her  Sovereign  to 
an  union  with  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca." It  is  only  right  to  mention  one  act  of 
female  self-devotion  which  shines  out  con- 
spicuous on  this  occasion.  The  wife  of 
General  Lee,  in  a  true  spirit  of  womanly 
heroism,  remains  in  the  beleaguered  city  in 
the  hope  of  relieving  the  sufferings  of  her 
fellow-citizens,  and  of  moderating  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  conquerors.  The  siege,  de- 
fence, and  fall  of  Richmond,  when  related 
in  all  its  details  by  the  pen  of  some  future 
Alison  or  Macaulay,  will  take  its  place 
in  history  as  the  most  prominent  event  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

From  the  London  Review,  22d  April. 
For  hopeless  any  other  stand  must  be. 
It  is  of  no  use  attempting  to  conceal  that 
fact  from  ourselves.  Had  Lee  retreated 
with  an  unbroken  army  to  the  hilly  districts 
of  Virginia,  he  might  have  carried  on  the 
war  for  some  time ;  but,  as  it  is,  he  can  do 
nothing.  We  may  as  well  at  once  make 
our  minds  to  the  speedy  restoration  of  fede- 
ral rule  over  the  whole  of  the  former  United 
States.  We  once  had  an  opportunity  of 
creating  a  balance  of  power  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent:  we  might  have  gained  for 
England  a  grateful,  faithful  and  powerful 
ally  in  the  Southern  Confederacy.  We 
might  even  have  done  so  without  any  risk  ; 
because,  if  we  had  acted  in  combination 
with  France  when  she  requested  our  co- 
operation, the  North  must  have  acquiesced 
in  any  terms  of  peace  which  the  western 
nations  had  chosen  to  impose.  Considera- 
tions of  humanity  and  of  interest  alike  im- 
pelled us  to  intervene.  For  we  might  have 
stayed  a  devastating  war  and  have  secured. 
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once  for  all,  the  safety  of  our  Canadian 
possessions.  Unfortunately  these  are  not 
the  days  of  far-seeing  statesmanship. 

*  *  *  One  poor  consolation  will 
remain  to  us.  We  have  constantly  pointed 
out  that  the  conquest  of  the  South  was 
fraught  with  the  most  imminent  danger  to 
this  country.  And  whatever  may  happen 
in  that  day  of  Northern  insolence  and  pow- 
er which  is  fast  approaching,  we  at  least 
shall  be  able  to  reflect  with  satisfaction, 
that  it  is  no  fault  of  ours  if  those  who  have 
long  had  the  will,  should  be  found  in  pos- 
session of  the  power,  to  insult  and  injure 
England. 

•From  the  Newcastle  Chronicle  ("Working  Men). 
Richmond  has  fallen.  The  main  army 
of  the  slaveholders  is  flying  before  the  vic- 
torious legions  of  the  republic.  Davis  and 
the  desperate  band  of  reckless,  resolute  and 
unscrupulous  rebels  are  fugitives.  Their 
laring  effort  to  destroy  the  government 
founded  by  Washington,  Jefferson  and 
Franklin,  and  their  noble  coadjutors,  have 
signally  failed ;  and  every  sincere  and  in- 
telligent sympathizer  with  freedom  the 
world  over  will  rejoice  at  their  defeat. 
Never  since  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Bastille  reached  this  country  has  more  glori- 
ous tidings  been  published  than  that  of  the 
fall  of  the  slave-breeders'  capital.  The 
storming  of  the  hated  French  prison  marked 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  grand  strug- 
gle for  political  freedom  initiated  in  Paris, 
and  the  fall  of  the  chief  city  of  the  Ameri- 
can man-stealers  will  mark  an  era  in  that 
great  social  conflict  upon  which  the  civil- 
ized world  has  entered. 


The  French  Press. 
(Le  Temps  —  Paris:  Liberal,  April  16.) 

The  decisive  news  from  the  United  States 
will  mark  one  of  the  most  important  dates 
in  the  nineteenth  century  and  in  all  history. 
It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  its  importance. 
It  is  not  only  the  probable  speedy  end  of  a 
war,  the  duration  and  ravages  of  which  af- 
flict humanity,  and  the  remote  effects  of 
which  have  been  so  painfully  felt  by  Europe  ; 
it  is  not  only  the  happy,  although  dearly 
bought  extirpation  of  slavery ;  it  is  a  victory 
of  ncalculable  import  for  the  liberal  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  world. 

We  may  do  ourselves  the  justice  to  say 
that  we  have  never  for  a  moment,  not  even 
at  the  most  critical  times,  doubted  the  final 
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result.  Not  only,  supposing  the  perseve- 
rance and  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  were  equal 
on  both  sides,  the  resources  of  the  North 
were  very  superior  and  almost  inexhaustible, 
but  the  faith  we  have  in  the  destinies  of  hu- 
manity told  us  that  the  work  of  Washington 
would  not  perish,  and  that  the  great  Amer- 
ican republic  would  come  out  triumphant 
from  this  trial.  It  deserved  this  trial,  as  it 
had  tolerated  slavery,  but  if  history  has  any 
sense,  and  is  anything  but  the  play  of  blind 
forces,  it  must  come  out  victorious.  God 
forbid  we  should  insult  the  vanquished ! 
They  have  defended  with  heroism,  and  with 
all  their  heart  and  blood  a  cause  they  thought 
lawful.  But  they  were  mistaken  :  they  were 
unjust.  We  must  respect  their  tragical  mis- 
fortune, we  must  pity  them ;  but  we  must 
also  rejoice  at  their  defeat,  for  their  victory 
would  have  been  a  disaster  for  humanity. 

The  United  States  will  come  through  this 
crisis,  not  weakened  and  dimished,  but  tem- 
pered and  greater,  with  a  debt  such  as  they 
never  thought  of,  but  which  they  will  support 
legally,  and  with  a  new  consciousness  of 
their  greatness  and  solidity.  They  have  ex- 
pended forces,  and  even  been  wasteful  of 
resources  in  such  a  way  as  history  has  never 
seen  ;  they  have  carried  on  peaceful  works 
in  the  midst  of  a  frightful  war;  their 
institutions,  said  to  be  so  brittle,  have  not 
suffered,  and  they  in  the  end  found  great 
and  victorious  generals  who  have  saved  the 
country  without  interfering  with  political  lib- 
erties. Slavery  is  dead,  the  republic  is 
standing,  and  civil  war,  instead  of  having 
ruined  liberty,  has  served  and  strengthened 
it.  Such  results  are  new  in  history,  and 
great  and  happy  is  the  nation  which  has 
been  able  to  introduce  them  into  it. 

(Le  Journal  des  Debate—  Paris:  Orleanist- 
Fusionist,  April  16.) 

We  have  received  a  telegram  from  New 
York,  the  full  importance  of  which  will  be 
felt  by  our  readers  without  our  dwelling  on 
it.  The  Federals,  under  the  command  of 
Grant,  have  seized  Richmond,  the  capital  of 
the  Southern  Confederation.  We  who  have 
never  doubted  the  final  success  of  the  Fed- 
eral cause,  will  avoid  the  enthusiasm  which 
will  probably  be  displayed  by  a  certain  num- 
ber of  journals,  the  improvised  friends  of  the 
North,  those  perhaps,  who  counselled  us 
four  years  ago  to  recognize  the  South.  We 
have  no  particulars  as  yet  as  to  the  move- 
ments which  obliged  the  Confederates  to 
abandon  their  capital ;  and  this  information 
is  indispensable  to  reply  to  the  question 
which  is  being  put  at  this'  moment  through- 
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out  Europe  :  Can  the  American  war  be  con- 
sidered as  over  ?  The  Confederate  army 
has  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat;  but  as 
long  as  it  is  on  foot,  as  long  as  the  soldiers 
of  Lee  hold  together,  the  struggle  will  still 
be  possible.  However,  notwithstanding  the 
brevity  of  the  despatches  from  New  York, 
and  that  we  must  make  allowance  for  the  nat- 
ural exaggeration  of  the  conquerors,  if  it  be 
true  that  entire  brigades  of  the  Confederates 
have  disappeared,  if  it  be  true  that  the  ar- 
my of  the  South  has  abandoned  hundreds  of 
cannon,  and  that  its  retreat  is  gravely  en- 
dangered, we  may  certainly  think  that  we 
now  see  the  commencement  of  the  end. 

Thus  will  finish,  after  four  years  of  strug- 
gle, one  of  the  most  cruel  and  deplorable  wars 
of  modern  times  —  to  speak  with  respect  not 
to  the  effects  (as  the  necessary  consequence 
will  be  the  extinction  of  slavery)  but  with 
respect  to  the  immediate  causes.  The  obsti- 
nacy and  haughty  avidity  of  some  few  men 
have  let  loose  this  scourge  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent.  It  will  be  those  blind,  ill- 
advised  men,  from  the  point  of  view  of  theii 
own.  interests,  who  will  bear  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  blood  which  has  been  shed.  In- 
stead of  accepting  a  social  transformation 
which  had  become  inevitable,  instead  of 
making  a  compromise  and  accepting  good 
conditions,  they  preferred  referring  the  mat- 
ter to  the  sword,  and  the  sword  has  answer- 
ed. For  our  part,  notwithstanding  the  real 
satisfaction  we  experience  at  the  triumph 
of  the  North,  we  cannot  forget  the  many 
cruel  ills  brought  on  a  people  which  has  at 
all  times  been  the  ally  of  France  — so  much 
public  disaster,  so  much  private  sorrow.  But 
as  the  crisis  was  to  come  with  violence  in- 
stead of  being  averted  by  wisdom  and  mode- 
ration, we  are  glad  it  has  not  been  fruitless, 
and  that  the  salutary  example  has  been 
given  to  the  world  of  the  agreement  of  pow- 
er and  legality. 


The    German  Press. 

(From    Die    Neue    Frie  Presse  —  Vienna: 
Liberal,  April  16.) 

The  Liverpool  telegraph  could  not  bring 
us  any  more  joyful  holiday  intelligence  than 
the  great  news  that  the  most  formidable  and 
last  bulwark  of  the  Southern  Confederation 
has  at  last  been  taken.  Since  the  3d  inst. 
the  starry  banner  has  waved  from  the  stee- 
ples of  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  The 
brave  but  unfortunate  Lee  is*  retreating 
with  the  ruins  of  his  beaten  and  annihilated 


army,  to  be  beaten  at  another  place.  Jeff- 
erson Davis,  who  but  a  few  weeks  ago  boast- 
ed that  as  yet  nothing  was  lost,  is  flying  with 
his  government,  and,  bleeding  and  trampled 
on  the  ground,  secession  is  lain  in  the  dust, 
It  is  possible  that  Hood,  Johnston  and  Har- 
dee, the  generals  of  the  South  still  in  the 
field,  will  venture  on  making  a  few  despe- 
rate struggles.  Sherman  and  Sheridan  will 
soon,  however,  finish  with  them,  and  per- 
haps even  within  a  few  days  we  shall  re- 
ceive the  news  that  Jefferson  Davis,  that 
great  criminal,  has  carried  his  head,  which 
totters  on  his  shoulders  now,  to  England. 

We  call  this  Jefferson  Davis  a  great  crim- 
nal,  not  because  he  was  the  chief  instiga- 
tor, leader,  and  President  of  the  Southern 
Confederation,  not  because  he  upheld  the 
detestable  principle  of  slavery,  not  because 
he  defended  a  bad,  worthless  cause,  with  un- 
deniable talent  and  persistency  worthy  of  a 
better  object,  but  because,  after  the  South 
had  lost  its  ports,  and  possessed  nothing  but 
Richmond,  Wilmington,  and  Mobile,  after 
defeat  was  certain,  he  rejected  with  haughty 
pride  the  hand  which  the  North  offered  to 
the  Richmond  Government  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  campaign  of  annihilation. 

It  is  at  an  end  this  monstrous  war,  which 
pressed  on  Europe's  trade  and  industry  like 
an  incubus,  and  after  a  long  series  of  years 
we  have  again  to  record  a  fearfully  bloody 
but  complete  victory  of  a  just  and  noble 
cause.  The  stain  of  slavery  is  forever  re- 
moved from  the  North  American  continent. 

And  let  no  one  imagine  that  their  work 
of  vengeance  will  begin  on  the  still  reeking 
battlefields.  As  the  war  has  been  carried 
on  for  four  years  without  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  the  right  of  holding  meetings,  or  per- 
sonal liberty  being  interfered  with,  so  it  will 
end  without  reprisals  being  taken  on  the 
vanquished,  or  their  European  accomplices. 
.  .  ■  .  .  What  many  expected,  and  what 
we  never  feared,  that  the  Americans  after 
conquering  the  secession,  would  call  Eng- 
land to  account,  there  is  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving from  the  intelligence  from  Washing- 
ton. Satisfaction  and  compensation  for  the 
losses  which  England's  Southern  sympathies 
have  caused  the  Union  will  be  demanded ; 
and  we  believe  that  we  may  assert  that  the 
representative  of  the  American  Government 
in  London  has  already  sent  an  account  in  to 
Earl  Russell  amounting  to  a  hundred  thou- 
sand (German  money).  .  .  .  An  Anglo- 
American  war  would  have  much  worse  ef- 
fects for  our  continent  than  the  American 
crisis,  and  be  much  more  frightful,  not  to 
speak  of  the  fact  that  freedom  could  not 
but  lose  by  the  two  freest  states  in  the  world 
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tearing  each  other  to  pieces.  We  can  there- 
fore only  hail  with  satisfaction  the  declaration 
of  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  Seward, 
that  the  Washington  Government  will  follow 
a  policy  of  non-intervention  both  with  respect 
to  Canada  and  Mexico.  *  The  naval  power 
of  America,  whom  this  war  has  made  so  fear- 
fully conscious  of  her  resources,  will  be  felt 
quite  enough  without  any  declaration  of  war 
against  France  and  England  ;  and  in  partic- 
ufar  the  re-entrance  of  this  important  agent 
into  the  transaction  of  the  affairs  of  the  world 
will  put  a  bridle  on  the  policy  of  the  Tuile- 
ries  which  can  only  be  accompanied  by  the 
best  results  for  the  preservation  of  Euro- 
pean peace. 


From  the  Spectator,  April  22. 
THE  SIEGE  OF  RICHMOND. 
Eleven  months  of  hard,  unfaltering,  in- 
cessant warfare,  waged  upon  a  field  extend- 
ing from  the  Potomac  to  the  Mississippi, 
from  the  ocean  to  the  central  mountain 
ranges  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  North 
American  continent,  have  been  required  to 
wrest  the  capital  of  the  once  formidable 
Confederacy  of  the  Slave  States  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  slaveowners.  The  operations 
of  those  eleven  months  we  may  call  collect- 
ively the  siege  of  Richmond,  for  the  capture 
of  Richmond  and  the  defeat  of  the  armies 
defending  it  —  defending  it  in  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas,  as  well  as  in  Virginia  —  were 
the  motives  which  governed  the  conduct  of 
the  Federal  Generals ;  and  if  the  object  in 
view  has  been  attained  more  speedily  than 
the  Federal  Generals  could  have  anticipa- 
ted, we  must  attribute  that  to  Grant's  su- 
perb tenacity  and  readiness  to  seize  occa- 
sion, and  Sherman's  fine  military  insight, 
which  enabled  him  to  see,  and  his  high 
courage,  which  enabled  him  to  profit  by 
the  huge  blunders  of  his  adversaries.  It  is 
the  wonderful  unity —  a  unity  rarely  at- 
tained by  separate  armies  in  war  upon  so 
grand  a  scale — of  the  operations  of  1864- 
65,  constituting  them  one  campaign,  which, 
when  they  are  properly  described,  will 
make  them  of  perennial  interest  not  only  to 
military  and  historical  students,  but  to  gen- 
eral readers.  Intrinsically  the  operations 
of  this  year  are  worthy  of  the  closest  atten- 
tion of  professional  soldiers,  while  the  pro- 
found tragedy  of  the  contest  imparts  to  its 
incidents  a  force  of  attraction  wider,  deeper, 
and  more  powerful  than  that  which  they 
exert  as  illustrations  of  the  art  of  war. 
We  have  here  to  deal  with  the  military  as- 
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pect,  and  sketch  its  broad  outlines,  and 
make  the  reader  see  them  as  we  see  them  — 
if  we  can. 

In  the  spring  of  1864  the  Federals  had 
only  established  themselves  in  the  fringe  of 
the  Confederate  Slave  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Nowhere  in  Virginia  were  they  more 
than  three  marches  from  Washington.  They 
were  masters  of  the  strategic  points  of  Ten- 
nessee, they  prevailed  throughout  the  course 
of  the  Father  of  Waters,  but  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  Mobile,  Savannah,  Charleston  and 
Wilmington  defied  them.  A  swarm  of  gun- 
boats, monitors,  and  larger  ships  cruised 
painfully  to  and  fro,  but  were  unable  to 
prevent  daring  sailors  in  swift  craft  from 
entering  and  quitting  at  least  two  ports. 
A  network  of  railways,  as  yet  unbroken,  ra- 
diated from  Richmond,  ran  north-west  as 
far  as  Staunton,  with  a  branch  from  Gor- 
donsville  to  Lynchburg,  ran  south-west  by 
Danville  to  Augusta,  Macon,  Selma,  Mobile, 
ran  south-east  and  south  by  Weldon  through 
Wilmington  to  Charleston,  Savannah,  and 
Florida,  while  a  line  from  Charleston  to 
Augusta,  and  a  line  from  Wilmington  to 
Greensboro'  through  Raleigh,  and  a  line 
from  Savannah  through  Atlanta  towards  the 
Tennessee,  and  from  Augusta  through  Atlan- 
ta to  the  mighty  Alabama,  connected  State 
with  State,  and  the  whole  with  the  capital. 
Upon  the  entirety  of  this  railway  system  the 
safety  of  the  Confederacy  depended.  No 
wagon  transport  could  feed  the  armies  and 
keep  up  stores  of  ammunition,  because  the 
distances  were  so  great  that  the  whole  South 
could  not  have  supplied  animals  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  do  the  work.  This  could  only 
be  done  by  the  locomotive,  the  canal  barges, 
and  the  river  steamers.  An  army,  as  Sher- 
man discovered  by  experiment,  could  live 
upon  the  country  so  long  as  it  was  on  the 
move,  but  when  it  halted  in  a  defensive  posi- 
tion it  must  have  a  railroad  or  a  river  to  feed 
it,  go,  or  die.  The  railways  were  at  once  the 
great  element  of  the  strength  and  the  great 
element  of  the  weakness  of  the  South.  They 
were  the  strength,  because  they  made  the 
armed  men  in  a  sparsely-peopled  and  half- 
cultivated  country  available  on  its  fron- 
tiers ;  they  were  the  weakness,  because  if 
broken  the  armed  men  would  be  no  longer 
available  as  they  had  been  before.  In  form- 
er years  the  Federal  Government  employed 
separate  commanders,  but  now  they  adopted 
the  wise  plan  of  appointing  a  military  dicta- 
tor. They  selected  General  Grant  to  di- 
rect the  whole  of  the  military  operations, 
and  the  result  has  amply  justified  the  choice. 
Grant  decided  that  there  should  be  only 
two  great  lines  of  operation  and  two  great 
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armies,  and  that  all  partial  attacks  should 
cease.  He  determined  to  assail  the  rail- 
ways of  Virginia  and  Georgia,  —  of  Virginia, 
because  there  stood  the  capital  of  the  Con- 
federacy ;  of  Georgia,  because  in  the  heart 
of  that  State  lay  the  nexus  of  the  railway 
lines,  and  because  possession  of  that  nexus 
opened  the  plains  to  the  Federal  troops. 
Therefore  he  concentrated  a  great  army  in 
Virginia  under  his  own  hand,  and  he  united 
the  three  armies  of  the  south-west,  armies 
which  he  himself  had  led  to  victory,  and  en- 
trusted them  to  Sherman,  his  ablest  lieuten- 
ant. It  is  these  armies  which  have  destroyed 
the  Confederacy  by  defeating  its  soldiers 
and  capturing  its  capital.  Much  they  have 
owed  to  superiority  of  numbers  and  resour- 
ces, much  they  have  been  favored  by  for- 
tune ;  but  the  chief  cause  of  their  success  is 
to  be  found  in  the  skill  of  their  leaders,  who 
have  known  when  to  strike  and  when  to  wait 
and  above  all  how  to  make  a  great  blun- 
der on  the  part  of  the  adversary  an  irrepara- 
ble calamity.  General  Grant  designed  to 
strike  across  the  Virginian  railways,  isolate, 
and  capture  Richmond.  His  main  army  was 
massed  on  the  North  bank  of  the  Rapidan, 
but  his  wings,  each  separate  columns,  each 
supposed  to  be  strong  enough  to  take  care 
of  itself,  were  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  For- 
tress Monroe.  The  right  column  was  to 
fight  its  way  to  Staunton  and  march  on 
Lynchburg,  the  left  was  to  ascend  the 
James  and  surprise  the  southern  approaches 
to  Richmond,  while  the  main  body  crossing 
the  Rapidan  was  to  fight  Lee,  defeat  him, 
and  marching  on  the  James  cross  it  above 
Richmond,  and  thus  secure  its  fall.  It  was 
Lee's  business  to  frustrate  this  scheme,  and 
well  he  did  it.  Lee  was  encamped  on  the 
road  to  Lynchburg  and  on  the  flank  of  the 
direct  road  to  Richmond,  and  when  Grant 
suddenly  crossed  the  Rapidan  last  May,  be- 
fore he  could  completely  array  his  immense 
army,  Lee  sprang  upon  him  like  a  panther, 
thrust  him  into  the  depths  of  the  Wilderness, 
gained  time  and  opportunity  to  march  across 
his  front,  and  re-appear  at  Spottsylvania, 
barring  the  road  to  the  Confederate  capital. 
Grant,  undismayed  by  this  rough  collision, 
closed  in  turn  with  his  stout  adversary,  sus- 
taining and  inflicting  great  losses,  losses  he 
could  bear  better  than  his  foe.  But  when  he 
found  that  he  could  not  burst  through  ram- 
parts formed  of  fallen  trees,  Grant  swept 
round  the  right  flank  of  Lee,  and  Lee,  not  to 
be  outdone,  fell  back  upon  the  angle  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  Anna  rivers. 
Here  he  was  too  strong  to  be  attacked  in 
front ;  once  more  the  Federals  circled  round 
the  right  flank,  and  once  more  Lee  on  the 
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shorter  line  was  the  first  to  reach  the  Chicka- 
hominy.  In  the  mean  time  the  Federal  left 
army,  under  Butler,  had  surprised  City 
Point,  but  had  failed  to  seize  Petersburg, 
and  had  been  driven  to  intrench  itself  at 
Bermuda  Hundred.  Grant  again  tried 
force  against  Lee,  who  swiftly  hurled  him 
back,  and  then  Grant,  still  resolute  to 
"fight  it  out  on  that  line,"  cleverly  marched 
round  Lee  for  the  third  time,  and  crossing 
the  James  appeared  before  Petersburg,  but 
failed  to  snatch  it..  Lee,  marching  by  the 
chord  of  the  arc,  took  post  in  and  about 
Petersburg,  where  he  covered  Richmond 
and  its  arterial  railways.  Now  was  the 
time  to  try  the  stamina  of  Grant.  His  plan 
had  failed,  his  able  foe  had  refused  to  be  put 
off  the  roads  to  Richmond  ;  there  he  stood 
as  hardily  as  ever.  But  though  the  letter 
of  the  plan  had  failed,  in  the  spirit  it  had 
succeeded,  for  Grant  had  planted  himself 
impregnably  close  to  the  great  Confederate 
lines  of  communication,  and  there  he  re- 
solved to  remain  ;  that  advantage  he  re- 
solved to  improve.  When  Hunter's  unsoldier- 
like  advance  upon  Lynchburg  left  the  val- 
ley undefended,  and  when  Early,  rushing 
out  of  it,  careered  through  Maryland,  and 
insulted  Baltimore  and  Washington,  Grant 
rightly  estimated  the  peril,  and,  not  a  whit 
frightened,  supplied  a  prompt  reinforcement, 
and  again  selected  the  right  man,  Sheridan, 
to  defend  the  valley  road  to  the  rear  of 
Washington.  Moreover,  he  took  and  kept 
the  Weldon  Railroad,  and  thus  reduced  trie 
Confederate  communications  to  two  —  the 
road  to  Lynchburg  and  the  road  to  Danville, 
which  intersected  each  other  at  Burkesville 
junction.  The  Confederacy  was  wounded, 
but  not  mortally. 

The  other  grand  army,  that  in  the  hands 
of  Sherman,  moved  out  of  Chattanooga 
when  Grant  crossed  the  Rapidan.  Its  di- 
rect line  of  advance  was  the  railway  which 
winds  through  the  mountains  of  northern 
Georgia,  and,  crossing  the  Chattahoochee, 
emerges  in  the  plains.  Along  this  line, 
sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the 
other,  Sherman  directed  his  columns,  flank- 
ing Johnston  out  of  mountain  strongholds, 
forcing  him  back  over  rivers,  pressing  on 
ever  deeper  and  deeper  into  Georgia,  until 
he  crossed  the  Chattahoochee,  and  by  a 
most  skilful  and  decisive  flank  movement  cut 
the  Confederate  Army  in  two  and  won  At- 
lanta, the  prize  of  a  strenuous  campaign. 
And  while  he  had  preserved  with  jealous 
care  his  own  railway  communications  with 
Chattanooga,  he  had  broken  up  the  lines 
converging  in  Atlanta  from  the  east,  west, 
and  south.     Now  came  the  real  crisis  in  the 
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war.  The  Confederate  President  made  a 
false  move,  Sherman  fixed  it  by  one  of 
those  great  and  unexpected  strokes  which 
are  the  outward  signs  of  true  military  genius. 
Mr.  Davis  thought  that  Sherman  was  an 
ordinary  general,  who  would  tremble  and  fly 
if  his  line  of  retreat  were  threatened.  Mr. 
Davis  directed  Hood  to  throw  himself  upon 
that  line  of  retreat,  and  sent  Beauregard  to 
help  him.  The  stroke  was  made  between 
Atlanta  and  Chattanooga ;  it  failed,  and 
Hood  was  forced  to  retreat  into  Northern 
Alabama,  followed  by  his  foe.  Hood  ought 
now  to  have  returned  sharply  towards  At- 
lanta, but  —  "  Quem  Deus  "  —  instead  of 
doing  so  he  resolved  to  invade  Tennessee. 
The  blunder  was  flagrant,  lor  Sherman,  see- 
ing the  whole  of  Georgia  at  his  mercy,  re- 
solved to  profit  by  it,  and  marching  to  Sa- 
vannah, destroying  all  the  railways  in  his 
passage,  to  find  a  road  to  the  sea,  and  bring 
his  army  through  the  heart  of  the  Slave  States 
to  aid  in  the  capture  of  Richmond.  How  that 
was  done  our  readers  know,  and  there  are 
few,  very  few,  finer  things  in  the  whole 
range  of  military  history.  Hood's  army  for 
months  counted  for  nothing  in  the  contest, 
and  never  recovered  the  crushing  blow  it 
received  at  Nashville  just  as  Sherman  found 
himself  on  the  deck  of  one  of  Foster's  gun- 
boats. General  Grant  could  not  have  an- 
ticipated that  Sherman  would  be  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  so  early  as  December,  1864,  but 
having  him  there,  he  made  instant  use  of 
him.  As  he  had  swept  over  and  destroyed 
the  Georgian  railways,  so  Sherman,  striking 
at  the  centre  of  the  long  and  weak  Confed- 
erate line,  swept  over  and  tore  up  the  rail- 
ways of  South  Carolina,  forcing  his  foes 
upon  divergent  roads,  and  compelling  them 
to  yield  up  Charleston  without  a  blow.  At 
the  same  time  part  of  the  army  which  had 
defeated  Hood  at  Nashville  also  arrived  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  completed  the  con- 
quest of  Wilmington,  began  when  Porter  and 
Terry  won  the  works  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cape  Fear  River.  Then  Sherman  once 
more  set  his  troops  in  motion  for  the  North, 
and  marched  almost  unopposed  by  Cheraw 
to  Fayetteville.  For  the  first  time  since  he 
quitted  Atlanta  he  found  a  Confederate 
army  at  length  prepared  to  dispute  his  path, 
but  he  brushed  them  aside  with  half  his 
army,  and  joined  at  Goldsboro'  the  troops 
which  had  arrived  there  both  by  land  and 
sea  from  Wilmington.  Nor  was  the  arrival 
of  Sherman  on  the  Neuse  the  only  sign  of 
Confederate  weakness.  Sheridan,  so  often 
victorious  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  had 
dashed  up  it  at  the  head  of  his  effective 
horsemen,  crushing  Early,  crossing  the  Blue 


Ridge,  tearing  up  the  railways  nearly  to 
Lynchburg,  breaking  the  locks  on  the  James 
River  canal,  and  riding  unopposed  to  White 
House  on  the  Pamunkey,  and  thence  into 
Grant's  camp  on  the  James. 

The  crisis  was  now  at  hand.  There  was 
no  armed  force  on  foot  of  any  moment 
throughout  the  Confederacy,  except  the 
garrison  in  Richmond  and  the  weak  army  of 
Johnston  in  North  Carolina,  and  of  the  ex- 
tensive interior  railway  system  naught  re- 
mained intact  except  a  part  of  the  lines  be- 
tween the  James  and  the  Congaree.  Lee 
felt,  had  long  felt,  his  danger  in  all  its  ful- 
ness. His  foes  had  gathered  in  council  at 
City  Point,  lor  Sherman  had  come  up  in 
person  from  Goldsboro'  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
from  Washington.  To  anticipate  the  blow 
he  saw  about  to  fall,  Lee  made  a  desperate 
inroad  upon  Grant's  lines,  hoping  to  cut 
them  in  two  and  ruin  the  Federal  army. 
Successful  for  a  moment,  he  was  soon  re- 
pelled with  heavy  loss.  Four  days  after- 
wards, on  the  29th,  Grant  began  his  deci- 
sive movement.  He  marched  out  of  his 
lines  and  flung  his  whole  weight  upon  the 
Southside  Railway,  possession  of  which 
would  give  him  Richmond.  For  three  days, 
so  strong  were  the  Confederate  lines,  so 
valorous  were  their  defenders,  so  densely 
wooded  was  the  vast  battle-ground,  that  the 
contest  looked  doubtful,  but  on  the  fourth 
day,  April  1 ,  Sheridan  got  well  on  the  right 
flank  of  the  Confederates,  and  by  sheer 
fighting  laid  it  flat  and  swept  up  the  rear. 
Then  the  rest  of  the  army  made  a  combined 
attack,  took  redoubts  and  breastworks  with 
the  bayonet,  and  drove  the  Confederates 
over  the  Appomatox.  This1  decided  the 
fate  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  which 
were  abandoned  by  Lee  in  the  night  and 
occupied  by  the  Federals  in  the  morning, 
the  first  troops  to  enter  Richmond  being  a 
coloured  brigade. 

Lee's  only  hope  of  escape  lay  in  a  swift 
march  upon  Burkesville  junction,  where  he 
would  have  been  in  communication  with 
Johnston  and  Lynchburg.  But  Grant  now 
showed  that  he  could  pursue  with  as  much 
vigour  as  he  could  fight.  Moving  himself 
with  two  corps  along  the  Southside  Rail- 
road, he  sent  Meade  with  three  corps  and 
Sheridan's  horse  along  the  roads  on  his 
right  directly  upon  Lee's  line  of  retreat.. 
Sheridan,  whose  perception  of  vital  points 
is  so  keen,  fastened  upon  Jettersville,  a 
station  on  the  Danville  road,  a  few  miles 
from  Amelia  Court-house,  so  that  when 
Lee  reached  that  town  he  found  the  road 
to  Burkesville  junction  barred.  Lee  turned 
off  to  Painesville,  seeking  a  circuitous  path 
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to  Lynchburg.  Sheridan,  learning  this, 
urged  Meade  to  exertion,  and  both  direct- 
ed their  columns  upon  the  road  by  which 
Lee  must  march.  As  he  came  up,  Sheri- 
dan, with  his  own  men  and  such  infantry 
as  he  had  in  hand,  fell  fiercely  on  Lee's 
flank,  and  captured  six  generals,  many 
guns,  and  thousands  of  prisoners.  Had 
Meade  been  well  up,  Lee  must  there  and 
then  have  been  destroyed.  Meade  came 
up  at  the  end  of  the  fight,  in  time  to  quick- 
en the  rush  of  the  fugitives  over  Sailor's 
Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Appomatox,  five 
miles  west  of  Burkesville  junction.  From 
this  point,  by  flank  movements,  Lee  was 
driven  west  of  Farmville.  There  the  news 
leaves  them,  Meade  and  Sheridan  being 
close  on  the  heels  of  Lee,  Grant  and  Ord 
being  between  Lee  and  Johnston,  while 
Hancock,  with  30,000  men,  was  on  the 
march  from  Winchester  to  Lynchburg  — 
Lee's  only  line  of  retreat  and  place  of  ref- 
uge. It  was  this  swift  and  well-directed 
pursuit  of  Lee,  not  less  than  the  steady 
and  skilful  operations  against  his  lines,  that 
made  this  the  decisive  stroke  of  the  war. 
The  Confederacy  is  ruined  from  foundation 
to  roof-tree,  and  is  already  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Jf  we  have  made  ourselves  understood, 
the  reader  will  marvel  with  us  at  the  aston- 
ishing skill  with  which  the  Federal  Gen- 
erals have  used  the  immense  forces  placed 
in  their  hands  ;  and  if  we  are  not  mistak- 
en, the  military  student  will  in  future  years 
turn  again  and  again  for  instruction  to  the 
campaigns  of  1864—65,  which  abound  in 
examples  of  the  art  of  making  war  under 
the  new  conditions  —  railways,  torpedoes, 
telegraphs,  earthworks,  rifled  cannon  — 
and  which  have  given  a  mortal  blow  to 
the  once  threatening  Slave  Power. 

From  The  Spectator,  10  Dec. 
GENERAL  LEE. 
There  appeared  in  the  Times  last  week  a 
letter  signed  "  Transatlantics,"  communi- 
cating to  the  public  two  letters  of  the  Con- 
federate General  Robert  Lee,  which  the  writ- 
er to  the  Times,  strangely  enough,  appeared 
to  consider  as  testimony  in  favor  of  the  orig- 
inal justice  of  the  Southern  cause.  They  are 
such  interesting  memorials,  if  genuine,  they 
speak  so  much  in  honor  of  the  brave  general 
himself,  and  at  the  same  time  they  throw  so 
true  and  melancholy  alight  on  the  character 
of  the  service  in  which  he  is  unhappily  em- 
barked, that  they  are  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  those  whose  minds  are  not  closed  by 


prejudice  to  comprehensive  views  of  this 
subject.  The  first  is  a  note  to  General  Scott, 
.  dated  April  20,  1801,  resigning  his  con.mis- 
.  sion  in  the  United  States  army.  It  is  couched 
in  touching  and  soldier-like  language  ;  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  reproduce  it  here.  The 
second,  of  the  same  date,  is  to  a  sister  of  his 
own  : — 

"  My  dear  Sister,— I  am  grieved  at  my 
inability  to  see  you.  ...  I  have  been 
waiting  for  a  more  convenient  season,  which 
has  brought  to  many  before  me  deep  and 
lasting  regret.  Now  we  are  in  a  state  of 
war,  which  will  yield  to  nothing.  The 
whole  South  is  in  a  state  of  revolution,  into 
which  Virginia,  after  a  long  struggle,  has 
been  drawn  ;  and  though  I  recognize  no  ne- 
cessity for  this  state  of  things,  and  would  have 
forborne  and  pleaded  to  the  end  for  redress  of 
grievances,  real  or  supposed,  yet  in  my  own 
person  1  had  to  meet  the  question  whether  I 
should  take  arms  against  my  native  State. 
With  all  my  devotion  to  the  Onion,  and  the 
feeling  of  loyalty  and  duty  of  an  American 
citizen,  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  up  my 
mind  to  raise  my  hand  against  my  relatives, 
my  children,  my  home.  I  have  therefore  re- 
signed my  commission  in  the  army,  and,  safe 
in  defence  of  my  native  State,  with  the  sin- 
cere hope  that  my  poor  services  may  never 
be  needed,  I  hope  I  may  never  be  called  upon 
to  draw  the  sword.  1  know  you  will  blame 
me,  but  you  must  think  as  kindly  of  me  as 
you  can,  and  believe  that  I  endeavored  to  do 
what  I  thought  right.     .     .     ." 

All  honor  to  the  gallant  writer  !  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  such  lines  as  these,  coming 
from  such  a  man,  and  not  feel  touched  by  the 
deepest  sympathy  for  him  in  the  struggle  of 
fA^lino-s  which  thev  indicate.  "  We  were 
the  statesman  of*the  old  republic,  when  some 
quarrel  with  the  pope  was  impending.  "  I 
was  a  Virginian  before  I  was  an  American  " 
may  be  the  inmost  sentiment  of  the  general's 
heart,  and  even  if  reason  condemns  it,  there 
are  responsive  sentiments  of  our  oAvn  which 
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to  Lynchburg.  Sheridan,  learning  this,  1 
urged  Meade  to  exertion,  and  both  direct- 
ed their  columns  upon  the  road  by  which 
Lee  must  march.  As  he  came  up,  Sheri- 
dan, with  his  own  men  and  such  infantry 
as  he  had  in  hand,  fell  fiercely  on  Lee's 
flank,  and  captured  six  generals,  many 
guns,  and  thousands  of  prisoners.  Had 
Meade  been  well  up,  Lee  must  there  and 
then  have  been  destroyed.  Meade  came 
up  at  the  end  of  the  fight,  in  time  to  quick- 
en the  rush  of  the  fugitives  over  Sailor's 
Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Appomatox,  five 
miles  west  of  Burkesville  junction.  From 
this  point,  by  flank  movements,  Lee  was 
driven  west  of  Farmville.  There  the  news 
leaves  them,  Meade  and  Sheridan  being 
close  on  the  heels  of  Lee,  Grant  and  Ord 
being  between  Lee  and  Johnston,  while 
Hancock,  with  30,000  men,  was  on  the 
march  from  Winchester  to  Lynchburg  — 
Lee's  only  line  of  retreat  and  place  of  ref- 
uge. It  was  this  swift  and  well-directed 
pursuit  of  Lee,  not  less  than  the  steady 
and  skilful  operations  against  his  lines,  that 
made  this  the  decisive  stroke  of  the  war. 
The  Confederacy  is  ruined  from  foundation 
to  roof-tree,  and  is  already  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Jf  we  have  made  ourselves  understood, 
the  reader  will  marvel  with  us  at  the  aston- 
ishing skill  with  which  the  Federal  Gen- 
erals have  used  the  immense  forces  placed 
in  their  hands  ;  and  if  we  are  not  mistak- 
en, the  military  student  will  in  future  years 
turn  again  and  again  for  instruction  to  the 
campaigns  of  1864-65,  which  abound  in 
examples  of  the  art  of  making  war  under 
the  new  conditions  —  railways,  torpedoes, 
telegraphs,  earthworks,  rifled  cannon  — 
and  which  have  given  a  mortal  blow  to 
the  once  threatening  Slave  Power. 

From  The  Spectator,  10  Dec. 
GENERAL  LEE. 
There  appeared  in  the  Times  last  week  a 
letter  signed  "  Transatlantic^, "  communi- 
cating to  the  public  two  letters  of  the  Con- 
federate General  Robert  Lee,  which  the  writ- 
er to  the  Times,  strangely  enough,  appeared 
to  consider  as  testimony  in  favor  of  the  orig- 
inal justice  of  the  Southern  cause.  They  are 
such  interesting  memorials,  if  genuine,  they 
speak  so  much  in  honor  of  the  brave  general 
himself,  and  at  the  same  time  they  throw  so 
true  and  melancholy  a  light  on  the  character 
of  the  service  in  which  he  is  unhappily  em- 
barked, that  they  are  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  those  whose  minds  are  not  closed  by 


prejudice  to  comprehensive  views  of  this 
subject.  The  first  is  a  note  to  General  Scott, 
dated  April  20,  1861,  resigning  his  commis- 
sion in  the  United  States  army.  It  is  couched 
in  touching  and  soldier-like  language ;  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  reproduce  it  here.  The 
second,  of  the  same  date,  is  to  a  sister  of  his 
own  : — 

u  My  dear  Sister, — I  am  grieved  at  my 
inability  to  see  you.  ...  I  have  been 
waiting  for  a  more  convenient  season,  which 
has  brought  to  many  before  me  deep  and 
lasting  regret.  Now  we  are  in  a  state  of 
war,  which  will  yield  to  nothing.  The 
whole  South  is  in  a  state  of  revolution,  into 
which  Virginia,  after  a  long  struggle,  has 
been  drawn  ;  and  though  I  recognize  no  ne- 
cessity for  this  state  of  things,  and  would  have 
forborne  and  pleaded  to  the  end  for  redress  of 
grievances,  real  or  supposed,  yet  in  my  own 
person  1  had  to  meet  the  question  whether  I 
should  take  arms  against  my  native  State. 
With  all  my  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  the 
feeling  of  loyalty  and  duty  of  an  American 
citizen,  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  up  my 
mind  to  raise  my  hand  against  my  relatives, 
my  children,  my  home.  I  have  therefore  re- 
signed my  commission  in  the  army,  and,  safe 
in  defence  of  my  native  State,  with  the  sin- 
cere hope  that  my  poor  services  may  never 
be  needed,  I  hope  I  may  never  be  called  upon 
to  draw  the  sword.  I  know  you  will  blame 
me,  but  you  must  think  as  kindly  of  me  as 
you  can,  and  believe  that  I  endeavored  to  do 
what  I  thought  right.     .     .     . " 

All  honor  to  the  gallant  writer  !  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  such  lines  as  these,  coming 
from  such  a  man,  and  not  feel  touched  by  the 
deepest  sympathy  for  him  in  the  struggle  of 
f^lino-s  which  thev  indicate.  "  We  were 
the  statesman  of.the  old  republic,  when  some' 
quarrel  with  the  pope  was  impending.  "  I 
was  a  Virginian  before  I  was  an  American  " 
may  be  the  inmost  sentiment  of  the  general's 
heart,  and  even  if  reason  condemns  it,  there 
are  responsive  sentiments  of  our  own  which 
absolve  him.  But  it  remains,  nevertheless, 
clear  and  unmistakable  that  he  chose  his 
part  in  no  conviction  that  it  was  the  right 
one,  but  the  contrary.  It  is  plain  that  lie 
saw  that  the  "  grievances  "  of  his  party, 
"  real  or  supposed,"  were  not  such  as  to  re- 
1  quire  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  and,  if  not  re- 
j  quired,  it  could  not  be  justified  ;  it  is  plain 
,  that  he  saw  that  the  dissolution  "of  that  Union 
which  he  still  continued  to  cherish  would,  if 
achieved,  be  the  work  of  impatience  and  vio- 
lence, not  the  result  of  oppression  which  ren- 
ders resistance  lawful.  All  the  heavier  must 
be  the  condemnation  of  those  who  for  their 
own  purposes  or  in  their  own  passion,  stirred 
up  to  madness  the  intemperate  feelings  of 
their  Southern  countrymen,  and  engaged 
them  in  a  civil  war  for  which  they  have  never 
|  alleged  any  cause  that  would  bear  investiga- 
tion, and  which  their  own  most  distinguished 
I  leader  pronounces  unnecessary,  and  therefore 
'  unjustifiable. 
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